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South American Explorers 

SAE is a 501(c)(3) non- 
profit organization. With 
clubhouses in Cusco and 
Lima, Peru and Quito, 
Ecuador, and U.S. headquar- 
ters in Ithaca, New York, 
SAE collects and makes 
available to its members up- 
to-date, reliable information 
about Central and South 
America, 

Membership is US $50 
($80 couple) per year. 
Residents outside the U.S, 
add US $10 (US $7 for 
Canada) for postage. Those 
wishing to sign up in the 
United Kingdom can join 
through Bradt Publications 
(Please allow 4-6 weeks to 
receive membership cards), 
19 High Street, Chalfont St. 
Peter, Bucks SL9 9QE, U.K. 
Info@bradt-travelguides.com 


Aims and Purposes: 
SAE is dedicated to: 

¢ Furthering the exchange of 
information among 
travelers and researchers. 

¢ Promoting responsible 
travel through publication 
of pamphlets, information 
packets, the Internet, and 
its magazine, the South 
American Explorer. 

* Publicizing projects aimed 
at improving social and 
environmental conditions in 
Latin America and collect- 
ing funds for their activities. 


e Awakening greater interest 
and appreciation for the 
welfare of endangered 
peoples, wildlife protection, 
and wilderness conserva- 
tion. 

Collecting information on 
volunteer and research 
opportunities. 

Fostering ties between non- 
profit organizations, NGO’s, 
conservation groups, and 
other socially and environ- 
mentally active organiza- 
tions. 


South American Explorer: 

A 64-page quarterly 
magazine with articles on 
adventure travel, scientific 
discovery, history, archaeol- 
ogy, mountaineering, native 
peoples, languages, anthro- 
pology, geology, and more. 

Membership Services 
include: 

Knowledgeable Staff: Our 
friendly staff and volunteers 
provide advice and practical 
information to members. 

Networking: We assist 
members seeking travel 
companions for a trip/ 
expedition, or seeking to 
contact experts in a particu- 
lar field. 

Trip Reports: Trip 
Reports provide specialized 
information on just about 
everything—climbing 
Aconcagua, volunteering, 
learning Spanish, lining up a 
local tour operator, white- 
water rafting, hiking the 
Darien Gap, visiting the 
Galapagos, etc. 
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Maps: The Club main- 
tains a collection of topo- 
graphical, geological and 
road maps for member use 
and purchase. 

Lending Library: There is 
an extensive library of both 
English and Spanish books 
at Clubhouses in Quito, 
Lima, and Cusco. 

Merchandise for sale: 
Books, maps, tapes, T-shirts 
and other items are on sale 
at Clubhouses or through 
the Club’s catalog. 

Trip planning: Members 
can call upon the SAE for 
help and trip planning 
information. 

Discounts: Members 
receive discounts from many 
local tour operators, hotels 
and language schools. 


Additional Member 
Services at Quito, Lima, and 
Cusco Clubhouses: 

Equipment Storage, Mail, 
Phone and Fax Service, 
Book Exchange Library, 
Message Board. 

South American Explorers 
Catalog: 

The annual catalog 
contains books, maps, and 
language tapes. Please call 
or write the Ithaca office to 
request a copy of the latest 
catalog. Include $5.00 if the 
catalog is to be mailed 
outside the U.S. 


To join the SAE: 

Contact us at our U.S. 
headquarters, use the order 
form on page 63, or sign 
up at one of the club- 
houses. 

Website: 

http://www. saexplorers.org 
U.S. Headquarters 

126 Indian Creek Road, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 
Phone; (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: 
explorer@soexplorers.org 


Quito Clubhouse 

Jorge Washington 311, 
Quito, Ecuador 

Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 
Member e-mail: 
quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
(Put member’s full name in 
subject field) 


Lima Clubhouse 

fy. Republica de Portugal 146, 
Brefia, 

lima, Peru 

Phone/fax: (511) 425-0142 
Member e-mail: 
limaclub@saexplorers.org 
(Put member's full name in 
subject field) 


Cusco Clubhouse 

930 Avenida del Sol, 

Cusco, Peru 

Phone/fox: (51 84) 223-102 
Member e-mail: 
cuscoclub@saexplorers. org 
(Put member’s full name 

in subject field) 
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to the 
| Editor | 


Dear SAE Editor, 

What fun to have a Haiku Contest! I have 
no monetary inducement nor other forms of 
bribery except that you folks can consider 
yourself flattered when I say that you are all 
wonderfully crazy and I look forward to 
every example of it. My Haiku DORS allude to 
South America as you can see, 


New Life in Five Days 
On Stone Pathways with Old Gods 
Chilca to SunGate 


I made the trip in 1994 at age 60 with a 
wonderful inspiring guide. I still become 
choked up thinking of the experience. Thanks 
for the contest and am looking forward to the 
other contestant’s entries, 


My answer to your question for your contest 
poet profile is: 


“Ah, so, the ancient Japanese poetry form 
that challenges the poet to capture the 
intangible spirit...ete” 


Thanks, you folks are really great. I hope 
to visit Cusco again. The clubhouse there 
wasn't open yet when I stayed just 2-3 blocks 
up the hill from its location. 

Rosemary Clarke 


Dear Editor, 
Two matters re your Vol. 65, Autumn 2001 
edition: 
One: The “letter-to-the-editor” inquiry re Fr. 
John Porter. 
Fr. Porter gets mail thru: 
Selesian Missions 
PO Box 30 
New Rochelle, NY 10802 
Tel: 1-914-633-8544 


“Marie” handles the Ecuador Mission desk. 


(I made this inquiry because I myself was 
interested to find out Fr. Porter’s current 
status; having first known about his work 
sometime around 19770, and being now 88 
yrs. old myself and beginning to feel a little 
tired, I've wondered whether he could be still 
working). He is). 

Two: Thank you for the informative 
column on “La Tola,” It inspires me to send 
this year’s Christmas budget to support the 
“Ni_os de la Calle” program. Marie says the 
check may be sent via her desk and it will be 
channeled directly to the Ni_os project if so 
designated. Keep in mind that we have to pay 
$9 or a little more, out of your donation for 
currency exchange rate” 

Really enjoy your publication, 


Mrs, G.L.W., Milton, MA. 


Dear Editor, 

I'm six months plus into researching a 
forthcoming book for Crown about Lieut. 
Isaac Strain, the doomed US naval explorer 
best known (if a bit unfairly) for screwing up 
in the Darien, Panama, as he attempted to 
survey a “miracle” route for an interoceanic 
canal. Many know the basic story: With prior 
British reconnaissance of the Caledonia-San 
Miguel route suggesting the trans-isthmus 
expedition would take only a few days, Strain 
provisioned for 10 days. Sixty days later a 
skeletal Strain stumbled out of the jungle, 
with several of his 27-member band having 
died of starvation or disease en route. The 
book will tell the story of Strain — whose 
Darien adventure was preceded by ambitious 
explorations in Brazil, the Pampas, and Baja 
— and his controversial march, which 
ultimately cost him his life at the age of 36. 

The Darien Exploring Expedition of 1854 
was snippeted in McCullough’s Path 

Between the Seas and has been told in an 
abbreviated way in many other places. 
Probably the most thorough telling was in a 
Harper’s Monthly three-part article in the 
1850s, which told the story of the expedition 
at near book length. The author, Joel Tyler 
Headley, apparently had access to Strain’s 
journal as well as others from the expedition. 
It’s great stuff except that nobody’s seems to 
have seen those journals since Headley had 
his hands on them. They should be in the 
Navy Dept., or the National Archives, or the 
Library of Congress — the expedition was a 


very high profile deal at the time due to the 
Gold Rush and the urgent need for a short 
cut to California — but aren’t. One of my 
theories is that they’re with Headley’s 
papers since Strain had no heirs (Headley 
was a best selling author in mid to late 19" 
century and actually wrote about Strain 
after his death in 1857, noting he had access 
to the explorer’s papers). Of course, 
Headley’s papers, at least the mother lode of 
them, are nowhere to be found either. 
Another admittedly remote possibility is 
that they ended up in Brazil. Prior to the 
Darien fiasco, Strain convinced the navy to 
quasi sponsor his survey of the Brazilian 
interior. It was a pretty gutsy undertaking 
for the 1840s and according to a Strain 
obituary “his services to the cause of 
science, thus early rendered, were suitably 
acknowledged by the Imperial Government, 
and at this day no American stands higher in 
the public estimation than Lieut. Strain.” This 
was written in 1857 (he apparently traced 
the course of the rivers Tiete and Parana- 
panema to their confluence with the Parena, 
though not before all but one of his all 
volunteer expeditioners deserted). 
Anyway...I’m curious if in anyone's 
research on explorers in Latin America 
they’ve ever come across info on Strain’s 
Brazilian adventure and if anyone has any 
advice on who to contact in Brazil for 
information about Strain. In Strain’s only 
book, Cordillera and Pampa (about a six 
month trek he took from Valparaiso to 
Buenos Aires in 1849), he lists himself a 
corresponding member of the Historical and 
Geographical Institute of Brazil. I assume 
that’s the same organization as the present 
day Instituto Historico e Geografico 
Brasileiro. If readers know any helpful (and 
perhaps English speaking) souls there I'd be 
greatly appreciative. Finally, if SAE club 
members have any ideas on where great 
naval journals may go and disappear I'd love 
to hear them. 
Best, 
Todd Balf 
(978) 927-4599 
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WHO’S WEARING THE 
PANTS? 


Was she or wasn’t she? 


That is the question being asked of 
a Colombian beauty queen stripped of 
her crown for wearing panties. Just so 
you know, it’s a violation of beauty 
pageant rules in Colombia to appear 
in an advertisement for underpants, or, 
more precisely, to appear in an ad for 
underpants wearing (or presumably 
not wearing) underpants. 


So was she wearing underpants? 
“Certainly not,” says the attractive 
Maria Fernanda Lopez who, until 
this..ah... flap... reigned as Miss 
Antioquia Province. She was, she 
protests, wearing something altogether 
different — to wit a “multifunctional 
outerwear garment!”a claim backed 
up by the manufacturer of the... loin 
covering. 


In the advertisement which caused 
all the stir, Lopez appears in a black, 
skin tight garment. The ad bears the 
caption “A Very Special Sensation.” 
And the “multifunctional outer wear 
garment”? Well, it looks for all the 
world like..you know...underwear, that 
is like something you might see if a 
cheerleader were jumping up and 
down and you saw what she was 
wearing underneath if you happened 
to be looking in that direction or 
something. 


An indignant Lopez has asked 
pageant officials to investigate the 
matter saying, “There has been a 
misunderstanding. We need to get to 
the bottom of this.” 


Raimundo Angulo, director of 
Colombia’s National Beauty Queen, is 


not about to give in. “Rules are rules,” 
he says. 


Maybe so but although pageant 
rules forbid modeling underwear, 
beauty queens are not precluded from 
sporting thong-style swimsuits in 
advertisements. 


ASHES FOR ASHES 


What’s a gram (0.035 ounces) of 
human ash worth, anyway? 


Well it may well be priceless if it 
happens to be portion of the revered 
remains of Antonio Jose de Sucre, a 
revolutionary leader who led the fight 
for independence from Spain in the 
19th century across the Andean 
region. Bolivia’s first president, Sucre 
is also credited with securing 
Ecuador’s independence in an 1822 
military battle. Until Ecuador switched 
to the dollar, Ecuador’s currency bore 
his name. 


Sucre lies buried in Quito. 


But Joe Antonio Sucre was born in 
Cumana, Venezuela, in the state called 
Sucre to be exact. Venezuela would 
like to repatriate her native son, at 
least partially, and has approached 
Ecudor requesting a gram or so of 
Sucre’s ashes. 


Ecuador is weighing the request but 
is concerned lest Sucre’s tomb crack if 
opened. If the tomb can be opened 
without harm, a trade seems likely. It 
so happens Ecuador may be thinking 
of asking Venezuela for a gram of the 
ash of Simon Bolivar, the great 
Venezuelan statesman and leader of 
the revolt of the South American 
colonies against Spain. 


WATCH YOUR MOUTH 


Say your walking along the street in 
Caracas and you see an election 
poster. Maybe it’s not your day and 
you mutter something like, “Chavez 
s*c*s,” or “Who’s the big fat 
2G 2 2b 2 OF OF 2G Pid 

Well, if you’re overheard saying 
something like that about Hugo 
Chavez, the President, it’s a crime. It’s 
also your ticket out of the country. 


That’s right. Utter disparaging 
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remarks about Hugo Chavez, and 
you'll be dealing deal with the likes of 
Tarek William Saab, the head of the 
Venezuelan Congressional Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. Saab is cracking 
down on foul-mouthed foreigners, and 
is threatening to deport anyone who 
criticizes the president or as he puts it, 
anyone caught “mounting a campaign 
to destabilize the country.” 


Actually, no one is sure what that 
last line means. For example, would 
“Up yours, Hugo,” amount to 
mounting a campaign, or destabilize 
the country? Think about it. 


Anyway, until things change 
members traveling in Venezuela are 
urged be wary. After you’ve “done” 
Venezuela —seen Angel Falls, Puerto 
Ayacucho, and the other sights — we’d 
like you to participate in a little 
survey. All you have to do is find a 
park or street corner, get up on a soap 
box and shout, “ Hugo **** yourself 


 % bate ke Chavez likes oh tb oe oe 
eee 


It’s important to note the expletive 
used, location, time of day, and 
reaction, —if, for example, you’re 
dragged off the box and kicked, 
applauded, or deported. 


SIEG HESTON 


Alright, so maybe you don’t think 
Charlton Heston can act, and you 
object to him fronting the NRA. Big 
deal. At least he’s not a Nazi. 


That’s true, off film. But now the 
American actor will cap a sixty-year 
film career performing as the Nazi war 
criminal, Josef Mengele, a.k.a. the 
angel of death. 


Heston, who recently turned 77, is 


* currently shooting the film in Brazil, 


where Mengele hid out for years. 


If you’re not a Charlton Heston fan 
you just might want to skip this one. 
Chances are if you didn’t like him as 
Moses, Ben Hur and El! Cid you 
certainly won’t want to sit through 90 
minutes of Heston as the twisted 
doctor Nazi war criminal Mengele. 


es), 


J wee 


Remaining wreckage of Oficina Laura. 
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The War 


of The Pacific 
Background to War 


ATACAMA 


Loren McIntyre 


tacama is the name of a vanished Indian nation. No 
one speaks their language any more, but the desert 
is so dry that their forlorn graveyards reveal almost 


as much about the occupants’ culture as do Egyptian 
tombs. eS: a Le ae 


Thousands of mummies have been recovered, their flesh 
parched by natural means, their skulls deformed to 
sugarloaf shapes by binding in infancy. 

The word Atacama is loosely employed. For conve- 
nience, for lack of a collective name, and since it is easy to 
remember, it is sometimes used for the entire west coast of 
South America desert. Of course no Peruvian accepts that. 
More commonly, Atacama refers only to the lower, Chil- 
ean part of the west coast desert. Politically, Atacama is 
the proper name of Chile’s III Regi6n, at the southern end 
of the desert. North of it lies Chile’s Il Region, Antofagasta, 
wrested from Bolivia by the War of the Pacific. Still far- 
ther north is Chiles’ I Region, Tarapaca, once owned by 
Peru. Its frontier city is Arica, and most geographers con- 
sider that the Atacama begins there and stretches south to 
Coquimbo. 


Mummified skull with headdress of ancient Atacamento male. 
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It is a very old desert. To travel it is to travel back in 
time. Since it has rarely rained in ten or fifteen million 
years you can see ancient tectonic and volcanic features as 
exposed as a Martian landscape. Between Ilo and Tacna 
in southernmost Peru you can drive across empty sands 
still rutted by wagon tracks and the marching feet of long- 
vanished armies. In a wetter climate such vestiges would 
have been erased by weathering or disguised by vegeta- 
tion. This aridity has preserved other evidence of the past 
on view in museums: artifacts unearthed from tombs be- 
neath the sands. The prehistoric chronicle is both marvel- 
ous and murderous. Ancient embroideries, their color still 
vibrant, depict warriors’ delight in taking human heads as 
trophies. 


rutted by wagon 
tracks and the 
marching feet of 
long-vanished 
armies 


Although it is the world’s driest desert, the Atacama is 
not rainless, All of its hundred-odd weather stations have 
recorded some precipitation at some time. Sporadic cloud- 
bursts may lay an inch of water on a rain gauge or may 
miss it by a mile, making for iffy averages. Coastal cit- 
ies—Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta—go for years without re- 
cording so much as a tenth of a millimeter, hardly enough 
to dampen this page. A half-mile-high coastal range pre- 
vents beach sand from blowing inland, leaving the Atacama 
surface crusty and seemingly worthless. 


The “Men of Chile” 
found only 
disenchantment. 


Inca armies marched down from Peruvian highlands 
and conquered the Atacamenos in the 1470s, about the 
time Francisco Pizarro was born in Spain. He was in his 
60s when he captured the Inca Atahuallpa at Cajamarca. 


Pizarro’s partner, Diego de Almagro, having arrived too 
late to share fully in Atahuallpa’s ransom, was encour- 
aged to conquer the southern half of the Inca Empire. He 
led 570 Spaniards and 12,000 Indians into the Atacama 
in search of gold. The “Men of Chile” found only disen- 
chantment. They returned so embittered that they rebelled, 
seized part of Peru, and eventually murdered Pizarro. 

Until independence from Spain three centuries later, few 
traveled the Atacama except cateadores, prospectors look- 
ing for gold and silver and for ancient graves that might 
hold both. Many a prospector stayed up all night, hoping 
that daybreak would let him follow the alicante, a legend- 
ary bird whose wings glowed gold or silver depending upon 
which metal it ate. If the alicante felt menaced before reach- 
ing its feeding place, it would fold its wings and disappear. 
Then the disappointed prospector might become just an- 
other empanado, a desert rat, lost and hungry with noth- 
ing to drink, sunburned in the daytime and shivering all 
through the Atacama night. 


The white crystals 
helped propel 
bullets in the 

Crimean War and 
explode shells at 
Gettysburg. 


Then cateadores discovered vast deposits of a substance 
they called salitre, saltpeter, although it was not potas- 
sium nitrate, KNO3, used since the 12th century for mak- 
ing gunpowder. In fact their new find was sodium nitrate, 
NaNO3, just as useful as an ingredient of explosives, and, 
later on, fertilizer, Like seabird guano, salitre is soluble in 
water; rain would have washed it away. Unlike guano, its 
origin is a mystery. There are many conflicting theories as 
to why it occurs in the Atacama and nowhere else on earth, 
but most agree that millions of years of rainlessness had a 
lot to do with how layers accumulated thick enough to 
have commercial value. Processing plants called oficinas 
refined the salitre from caliche—an aggregate of minerals 
which lies in layers several feet thick just under the Atacama 
surface. Shipments of nitrates to England and the United 
States began in the 1830s. The white crystals helped pro- 
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pel bullets in the Crimean War and explode 
shells at Gettysburg. They brought ruin to Peru 
and riches to Chile after the War of the Pa- 
cific. 


fallen soldiers 
crying for 
water while 
their 
blood gurgles 


For half a century, the Atacama nitrate 
works proliferated. Then overwhelming events 
shut down most of them. By 1931, early in the 
Great Depression, 60,000 men, two-thirds of 
the work force, had been laid off. Meanwhile, 
German chemists had learned how to separate 
nitrogen from ambient air. As some two mil- 
lion tons of nitrogen stands above every square 
mile of the earth’s surface, the nitrogen supply 
is inexhaustible. Synthetic fertilizers soon cap- 
tured the market. Nowadays their contribu- 
tion to agriculture is essential to saving much 
of the human race from starvation. 

Scattered 400 miles up and down the 
Panamerican highway are remains of scores of 
oficinas. Some have been declared national 
monuments. The Chileans call them 
cementerios, cemeteries of rusty iron, crum- 
bling adobe shacks, and teetering bandstands. 
Near the abandoned plants rise artificial buttes. 
The flat-topped hills are tailings from salitre 
processing. 

When you travel the Atacama, visit a ghost 
oficina at sundown. Stand and listen. You’re 
apt to hear a rumbling in the wind. Although 
it may be just a disintegrating iron smokestack 
or a flapping sheet of metal hinged to a bro- 
ken wall, the muffled sound will call to mind 
the distant fire of cannon and fallen soldiers 
crying for water while their blood gurgles. If 
sored a liquid might make a garden grow, some 
soils of Atacama would have burst into bloom. 
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Visit a, ghost oficina 
at sundown. 


Lower aerial of Atacama. 


MILLIONS OF HUMANS HAVE DIED 
in their prime from the effects of three 
minerals found in the deserts and moun- 
tains of western South America. The gold of 
the Incas led to the loss of their empire and 
much of its population. The silver of Potosi 
consumed multitudes of miners and fur- 
thered Spain’s conquests in Europe. The 
nitrates of Atacama slew more swiftly. 
Made into propellants and explosives, they 
shattered bodies on battlefields and at sea 
during the century of warfare that began in 
the Crimea and ended with World War II. 

Those nitrates do not concern us much 
today but they were known to William 
Shakespeare who lamented that “This 
Ay villainous saltpetre should be digg’d out of 
sean DENte vt joe =the bowels of the harmless earth” to deci- 

"0 mate the ranks of armored knights and 

longbowmen in Lincoln green. The Chinese 
had learned to mix six parts of saltpeter 
with one part each of carbon and sulfur to 
make gunpowder. When the dangerous mix 
reached Europe it changed the course of 
history. 
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The War 
of the 
Pacific 


Martin 
Himmelfarb 


ineral deposits of 
caliche in the west- 
ern desert of South 
America were found early in the 
1800s to yield sodium nitrate, 
a compound similar to saltpe- 
ter and quite as useful for 
manufacturing munitions as 
well as fertilizers. 


Having recently cut back his law practice, Martin Himmelfarb now 
devotes his spare time to tutoring kids in the art of writing and 
researching obscure matters for the editor of the South Ameri- 
can Explorer. He holds a Master’s degree in journalism from Bos- 
ton University and also writes for The South Coast Insider, a 
monthly arts magazine in Massachusetts. 
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Nicolas de Pierola 


The vast deposits belonged at that time mainly to 
Bolivia and partly to Peru but were worked princi- 
pally by Chile. The consequent boundary disputes 
created international rivalry that brought early death 
to at least 15,000 soldiers and sailors. 

Although it had a long coastline, Bolivia was in 
truth still “Alto Peru,” with almost all its popula- 
tion living in the highlands. For lack of fresh water 
and business enterprise Bolivia had not developed 
its seacoast and the arid hinterland was uninhabit- 
able. The exploitation of nitrate deposits fell into 
the hands of well-funded. Chileans—who paid Bo- 
livia a tax on nitrate exports. This became big money 
by 1850 when 23,000 tons were exported. By 1870 
exports had increased to 117,000 tons annually— 
enough to fill hundreds of sailing ships with nitrate 
ore. Peru relied upon the sale of nitrates—as well as 
guano from the offshore islands—to pay a stagger- 
ing national debt and to buy armaments from Eu- 
rope. Chile raked in handsome profits from the 
booming industry it physically dominated—and spent 
a lot on buying arms. 

Armament was seen as a must for nations gov- 
erned by military leaders. The three countries were 
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seldom free of strife after the wars of 
independence. Peruvians fought Co- 
lombians in 1829. Chile sent troops 
into Peru in from 1836 to 1839 to 
defeat the Bolivian statesman Andrés 
Santa Cruz. Peru and Bolivia fought a 
border war in 1841 and Bolivia soon 
became a byword for violent revolu- 
tion. Spain seized Peru’s guano-pro- 
ducing Chincha Islands in 1864. Spain 
blockaded the Chilean coast in 1865 
and shelled Valparaiso. Chilean and 
Peruvian warships engaged the Span- 
iards off Chiloé Island to no avail. 
Ecuador and Bolivia joined the allies. 
On 2 May 1866 the Spanish fleet at- 
tacked Callao. Beaten off by Peruvian 
shore batteries, the Spaniards hid be- 
hind San Lorenzo Island for a week, 
licking their wounds and repairing their 
eight warships. Then they sailed away 
to the Philippines, never to return. 


Chile raked 
in 
handsome 
profits 


In 1879 Peru nationalized its nitrate 
production and Bolivia raised the duty 
ten cents per 50 kilos on their nitrates 
exported by Chile. Prosperous Chile 
responded to that tap on the wrist by 
sending a fleet to seize Bolivia’s port 
of Antofagasta on 14 February. Avoid- 
ing action, Bolivian units retired in- 
land to Calama, on the Rio Loa. They 
were overcome by Chilean troops on 
23 March. Thirteen days later, on 5 
April, Chile declared war on Bolivia— 
and Peru as well, for the offense of 
having previously made a “secret” 
mutual defense pact with Bolivia. For 
Chile, it was time to put to work the 
new warships, artillery, and ammuni- 
tion—including newly-invented high 
explosive cannon shells—arriving 
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from Europe via the Strait of 
Magellan. 

Both Peru and Chile could boast 
two English-built ironclads apiece. 
Peru’s Independencia and Huascar 
were built in the 1860’s. Huascar’s 
200-foot hull was sheathed in 4 and 
one-half inches of armor plating. Five 
and one-half inches of steel, lined with 
13 inches of teak and another half- 
inch of iron protected her gun turret 
with its two muzzle-loading cannon 
of 10-inch bore. Both ships had a top 
speed of 11 knots, though 
Independencia was longer and heavier. 
Peru’s ironclads, however, were a tech- 
nological generation older than 
Chile’s—a crucial difference. Naval 
vessels built in England were incorpo- 
rating the latest innovations—steam 
power, rapid-fire guns, motorized tur- 
rets, and wire guided torpedoes. Peru 
also had gotten from the United States 
two armored monitors left over from 
the Civil War. Neither monitor could 
move under its own steam. Both had 
to be towed from port to port, but 
their huge 15-inch guns could unleash 
a formidable barrage. 

Chile had also built its fleet around 
its two ironclads, Lord Cochrane and 
Blanco Encalada. Both ships displaced 
2,000 tons. Engines of 2,960 horse- 
power with twin propellers gave the 
vessels a top speed of twelve knots. 
Six to eight inches of armor backed 
by 14 inches of solid teak shielded the 
topside from enemy shells. The Chil- 
ean ships had more and larger guns. 

The first engagement was the battle 
of Iquique—a Peruvian seaport that 
the Chileans were trying to blockade. 
Huascar rammed and sank a Chilean 
ship on 21 May 1879, but the larger 
Independencia was lost through Cap- 
tain Juan Guillermo Moore’s lack of 
experience with escollos a flor de agua 
(barely submerged rocks) which are 
common along the Atacama coastline. 
Independencia was pursuing the small 
Chilean Covadonga too close inshore. 
Suddenly, with a grinding screech the 
Independencia struck a rock, tearing 
a hole in her hull. Water gushed in, 


flooding the magazine and boiler 
room, rendering Independencia use- 
less even as a stationary gun platform. 
Fearing capture, Captain Moore or- 
dered the ship burnt to the waterline. 
The sinking of Independencia left 
Peru with a single ironclad, Huascar, 
which soon achieved world renown. 
Its commander, Rear Admiral Miguel 
Grau, evaded the Chilean fleet, prowl- 
ing up and down the coast, escorting 
convoys, transporting arms and food- 
stuffs, bombarding ports as far south 
as Valparaiso without injuring civil- 
ians, and capturing or sinking one 
Chilean transport after another. For 
several months, until 8 October 1879, 
Grau ruled the Pacific, his remarkable 
success provoking astonishment in the 
newspapers of Peru, the United States, 
Western Europe, and even Chile. 
Huascar and the smaller La Union 
were waiting in Antofagasta harbor to 
intercept Chilean transports headed 
north from Valparaiso with 5,000 sol- 
diers on board. Unknown to Grau, the 
six principal Chilean warships ap- 
proached in the night to waylay him. 
As dawn broke, Grau saw smoke 
northwest of Punta Angamos (see 
map) and headed that way to do battle 
with Blanco Encalada, Covadonga, 
and Matias Cousino. Then, out of hid- 
ing behind Punta Angamos appeared 
the ironclad Cochrane accompanied 
by O’Higgins and Loa. Dispatching 
the two smaller ships to deal with La 
Union, Juan Jose Latorre, the skipper 
of Cochrane steamed to point blank 
range and opened up with its 250 
pounder, firing armor-piercing shells. 
The first salvo from Cochrane pierced 
Huascar’s turret, bringing death to a 
dozen sailors. A third or fourth salyo 
smashed Huascar’s bridge, instantly 
killing Admiral Grau and Lieutenant 
Ferré and leaving only a bloody foot 
and a few teeth embedded in the pan- 
eling. One after another, a next-senior 
officer assumed command, and one 
after another, four were slain. When 
Blanco Encalada joined the action, 
Huascar tried to ram it but failed. 
Luckily, six hits in her hull all missed 
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her engines. Her rudder disabled, her 
voice tubes shattered so that messen- 
gers on the run were the only means 
of control from the bridge, and with 
69 dead, Huascar was out of action. 
. La Union escaped, sailing on to 
Callao, pursued, at the end, by only a 
transport. Her skipper, Captain Garcia 
y Garcia was thereafter known as 
Corria y Corria. 

Huascar listed dangerously to star- 
board as her English engineers 
struggled to scuttle the ship by open- 
ing her sea-cocks. There wasn’t time. 
Chilean sailors from Blanco Encalado 
led by Lieutenant Simpson boarded 
the crippled ship and closed the valves. 
They took 144 prisoners, including 28 
officers who fell to their knees, fully 
expecting to have their throats cut. But 
Lieutenant Simpson was more metci- 
ful than his army counterparts might 
have been. Towed south, Huascar was 
shown off in ports along the way to 
lots of cheering, drinking, and “patri- 
otic enlisting.” In Valparaiso the iron- 
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clad underwent extensive repairs and 
soon sailed again as a unit of Chile’s 
fleet. ; 

Chile now enjoyed complete com- 
mand of the sea and, with it, the free- 
dom to transport troops and material 
to any point up and down the coast. 
While blockading Peru’s ports and 
cutting off its supplies of ammunition 
from the north, Chile stepped up ship- 
ments of nitrates from captured terri- 
tories and concentrated on a land cam- 
paign. 

Chile embarked its first large expe- 
ditionary force of 9,500 men in 14 
steamers and one sailing ship escorted 
by 5 warships. It landed in Pisagua 
because that port was served by a rail- 
road that brought water from Dolores. 
The next landing was Iquique, which 
gets its water by railroad from Noria. 
Supplies of water were crucial for the 
desert campaign. Chilean transports 
filled their holds with water, Amphibi- 
ous forces were accompanied by the 
steamer, Santa Lucia, whose large 


evaporators distilled seawater. The 
Toro, a tanker barge, ferried water 
ashore for delivery to carretones, tanks 
small enough to be drawn by animals. 
The water was then transferred to 
drums, which could be rolled by one 
man. Headquarters allotted one and 
one-half liters a day per man and 12 
liters for beasts—which turned out to 
be only half enough. 

The Chileans felt they had to hurry 
to seize and hold Peru’s Tarapaca 
province before Europeans and the 
USA pressured them to end hostilities. 
But the allies had other plans. Retreat- 
ing hastily northwards the combined 
armies of Bolivia and Peru dug in at 
Tarapaca and turned to face the in- 
vaders. Whatever the reason—train- 
ing, tactics, a shrewd and timely in- 
jection of reinforcements or just dumb 
luck—allied troops fought well at 
Tarapaca. The Chilean force of 2285 
soldiers suffered some 800 casualties 
to 500 for the allies. After the battle 
both sides pulled back, with Chile 
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bruised and less sanguine of an easy 
victory. 

Even as hundreds of men from the 
interior rushed to strengthen the un- 
trained armies of Peru and Bolivia, the 
political leadership in both countries 
was collapsing. In Peru, President 
Mariano Ignacio Prado, commander 
of the army—who had become dicta- 
tor in 1865 at the age of 39 — faced 
growing unrest over his bungling of 


the war. Families from all over Peru 
donated money, jewels, silver services, 
and women’s tresses to help the war 
effort. Taking these and 6,621.540 
gold soles from Peru’s treasury, Prado 
sailed for Europe 18 December 1879. 
He was going to shop, he said, for 
more ironclads to replace the two lost 
in war. Eight months later he wrote 
his countrymen from New York City 
explaining his behavior in a letter so 
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wordy that it would fill an entire is- 
sue of this magazine. He was gone six 
years. 

Only nine days after Mariano 
Prado absconded with his collection 
of cash, wedding rings, and shorn hair, 
President Hilarion Daza of Bolivia 
deserted the battle front and followed 
him into European exile. General Daza 
had become President at 36 despite a 
flabbergasting lack of leadership abil- 
ity and perspicacity. (After remaining 
abroad 15 years before daring to re- 
turn to Bolivia, Daza got only as far 
as Uyuni where assassins’ bullets put 
an end to his ambitions.) 

Nicholas de Piérola, a little but 
lively politician, became dictator of 
Peru and immediately stripped the 
absent Prado of his rank and Peruvian 
citizenship. In Bolivia, General 
Narciso Campero was elected presi- 
dent. Campero, 67, was not only more 
seasoned and more formally trained 
than Daza, but he was also much more 
widely traveled, having even cam- 
paigned with French forces in the 
Crimean war. 

With more able leaders in com- 
mand, allied forces made ready to de- 
fend Peru’s southern frontier—the 
provinces of Tacna and Arica. Chile, 
stung by its defeat at Tarapaca, craved 
a quick victory. That a demoralized 
rabble, poorly manned and already in 
flight, had turned and bloodied Chil- 
ean forces was a blot on the honor of 
an army that would have to be washed 
out in blood. Fielding a force of 
14,800 men, Chile launched what it 
hoped would be the final battle. Its 
navy, which included the erstwhile Pe- 
ruvian Huascar, lobbed shells at the 
Peruvian port of Arica. The allies re- 
turned fire, damaging the Huascar and 
killing its skipper, but for all that, re- 
sistance was minimal. For three 
months the conflict dragged on before 
the two armies locked in battle for the 
city of Tacna. When, at last, the weary 
armies drew apart, 2,000 Chilean sol- 
diers lay dead or wounded. 

In the confusion, word spread rap- 
idly of a Chilean defeat. In Santiago, 
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angry anti-government riots broke 
out. For nearly a week unrest shook 
the capital until follow-up reports ar- 
rived. Then news of “victory” at Arica 
quelled the disturbances. Joyous 
throngs throughout Santiago lit bon- 
fires of celebration. Chilean forces re- 
turned to Arica, bombarded the port, 
and routed the joint armies of Peru and 
Bolivia. Casualties of the allied forces 
numbered in the thousands. Chileans 
fared better, 350 dead, another 300 
wounded. Survivors sacked the city. 
The Bolivian army under President 
Campero returned to La Paz. Retreat- 
ing to Arequipa, the Peruvians left a 
group of defenders guarding the sum- 
mit of El Morro, the cliff towering 
over Arica, which was armed with 
huge coastal defense cannon facing 
seaward. They were vastly outnum- 
bered by Chileans climbing the slopes 
of El Morro from the landward side. 

On the 26" of May, 1880, the Pe- 
ruvian commander, Francisco 
Bolegnesi, defended the heights until 
the end, swearing to fight “hasta el 
ultimo cartucho” (“until the final car- 
tridge”). With these words he became 
Peru’s number one army martyr, now 
standing immobile in his own plaza 
in Lima upon a tall marble column. 
The story is told that his lieutenant, 
Alfonso Ugarte, to avoid having his 
throat cut—as happened to all the 
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other dead and wounded on the sum- 
mit—galloped his horse off the sea- 
ward edge of the Morro and plunged 
600 feet into the Pacific Ocean. 

With surprise raids north of Lima, 
Chileans under Admiral Patricio 
Lynch bombarded Ancon and 
Chancay. Lynch launched an amphibi- 
ous landing of 2,000 soldiers, which 
sacked, burned, and bloodied 
Chimbote. Meanwhile, Peruvians 
managed to sink three Chilean war- 
ships, one with a boatload of demoli- 
tion charges, in stealthy night attacks. 

The United States tried to broker 
peace by sending the USS Lackawanna 
to the port of Arica. Representatives 
of the belligerents met on board. Talks 
got nowhere because Chile demanded 
an indemnity of 20 million pesos and 
that their enemy relinquish the terri- 
tories of Tarapaca and Antofagasta as 
well. Secretly, Chile sought an accord 
with Bolivia, offering money to 
sweeten the deal. To its credit, Bolivia, 
although no longer an active combat- 
ant, refused to betray its ally. 

Upping their sights, the southerners 
decided to end the war by capturing 
Lima. They recruited 30,000 troops, 
composed largely of rotos, the sturdy 
Chilean underclass. Their supreme 
commander General Manuel 
Baquedano decided to split his forces 
into several expeditions up and down 


the coast. Admiral Lynch disembarked 
in Pisco with 9,000 soldiers. Others 
landed in Paracas, Curayaco, Chilca, 
and even Lurin, the door to the capi- 
tal. Peruvian defenders manned Morro 
Solar, overlooking Chorrillos, with 
troops from Cajamarca and Indians 
brought from Ayacucho by the 
younger brother of President Nicho- 
las de Piérola. They were overcome by 
successive waves of fearlessly attack- 
ing rotos, but only after running out 
of ammunition. Thirteen Italian fire- 
men putting out fires in Chorrillos 
while wearing their customary red 
“Garibaldi jackets” were executed by 
firing squad for no good reason. The 
Chileans burned Barranco and then 
Miraflores. 

At this juncture, Lima’s diplomatic 
corps induced General Baquedano to 
agree to halt on the outskirts of the 
capital. But while the Chilean supreme 
commander was meeting with Presi- 
dent Piérola in a private Miraflores 
home to arrange a truce, shells unex- 
pectedly whistled through the air. Pe- 
ruvian artillery had begun to fire upon 
Chileans who had—perhaps inadvert- . 
ently—stepped over the line. All hell 
broke loose. 


leaving only 
a, bloody 
foot and a 
few teeth 
embedded 
in the 
paneling 
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a, flabber- 
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lack of 

leadership 


The Chilean forces assailed the city, 
first with artillery, then with rifles and 
bayonets. Civilians from businessmen 
to shopkeepers, students, and intellec- 
tuals (among them, Ricardo Palma) 
formed groups of resistance that 
fought house to house and street to 
street until their scant supply of am- 
munition was exhausted. On 16 Janu- 
ary 1881, Lima surrendered. The 
streets of the capital thronged with 
ragged deserters and wagons filled 
with the groaning, bleeding wounded. 
Citizens mobbed the foreign consu- 
lates, seeking asylum, or sought to buy 
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their escape aboard neutral warships, 
merchantmen, or even local fishing 
boats. When it was all over, newspa- 
pers reported 8,000 Peruvian dead and 
3,000 wounded. Chileans counted 
their losses in street fighting to be 
1,929 dead and 3,000 wounded. 
Without taking time to loot the 
national treasury, Piérola fled to Canta 
and formed guerrilla groups in the Si- 
erra. So did Colonel Andrés Avelano 
Caceres who had lost his left eye in 
battle. His small army was so deadly 
and elusive that Caceres became 
known as “The Wizard of the Andes.” 
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With a minimum of arms and ammu- 
nition supplied mainly by Bolivia, the 
resistance fought on for three years. 
Caceres escaped capture during one 
nasty engagement in the Callején de 
Huaylas. Afterwards the Chileans 
picked through the fallen to locate 
Leoncio Prado, badly wounded in the 
leg. They knew he was the eldest son 
of the self-exiled ex-President of Peru. 
When propped up before a firing 
squad, Prado asked that he himself be 
allowed to give the order to fire. His 
wish was granted. His father, still 
shopping for ironclads in London and 
New York, had other sons, one of 
whom would become President of 
Peru during World War IL. 


Assassins’ 
bullets put 
an end 
to his 
ambitions 


Baquedano countered the guerril- 
las by attacking Trujillo, Chiclayo, Ica, 
Cerro de Pasco, Huanuco, and by 
burning Cajamarca with its classic 
churches. Within a year, the Chileans 
collected 28,694,000 gold soles in 
indemnizations. But they never seized 
Cuzco, nor Arequipa, nor the populous 
provinces of Andahuaylas and Puno. 
Nor did they ever occupy upland Bo- 
livia. Admiral Lynch, ruling Lima from 
Pizarro’s palace, ordered well-to-do 
Limejos to get out of their houses and 
personally sweep the streets. He plun- 
dered precious libraries and objects of 
art to later beautify his own capital city. 
Some leading citizens of Peru and min- 
isters of government were held on board 
the ironclad Cochrane to be interned 
later in Santiago. 
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Chile set about establishing a pup- 
pet government in Lima, inviting a 
group of wealthy Peruvians to elect a 
new president to replace Piérola. With 
their own interests uppermost in their 
minds, the landowners elected Fran- 
cisco Garcfa Calder6n, a commercial 
lawyer and former attorney for the 
nitrate cartel. Many Peruvians consid- 
ered him a collaborator. 

The United States quickly recog- 
nized the Calderén government and 
encouraged it to negotiate a settlement 
of the war. When Calderén refused to 
surrender his country, however, Chile 
dissolved the new government, ar- 
rested him, and installed Admiral 
Patricio Lynch as military governor. 
Calder6én’s arrest transformed him 
from collaborator into an instant na- 
tional hero. 


The 
Chileans 
burned 
Barranco 
and then 
Miraflores 


Finally, the arguments of foreign 
diplomats that continued resistance 
would only result in prolonging the 
occupation and the ruin of all Peru, 
convinced guerrilla leaders to lay 
down their arms. The Treaty of Ancén 
signed 22 October 1883 awarded 
Chile the nitrate rich provinces of 
Peru’s Tarapaca and Bolivia’s 
Atacama. Chile would occupy the 
other Peruvian provinces of Tacna and 
Arica for 10 years, after which a plebi- 
scite would be held to decide their fu- 
ture. Chile would withdraw from 


Lima and the rest of Peru north of Arica, 
and would recognize the presidency of 
General Miguel Iglesias, a war hero 
from Cajamarca who had become a 
guerrilla and now sought peace. 


Shells 
unexpect- 
edly 
whistled 
through 
the air 


But Caceres, named Vice President, 
didn’t give up his arms. Even before 
the Chileans left Peru he was busy pro- 
moting uprisings in Arequipa, Trujillo, 
Tarma, and Chilca. By December, 
1885, Caceres reached the bankrupt 
capital, ready to seize the city street 
by street if necessary. However, Iglesias 
stepped aside. Caceres became Presi- 
dent, with the rank of General, on 13 
June 1886. He quickly pulled his coun- 
try out of the doldrums with loans 
from England based (to Chile’s great 
annoyance) on future income from 
nitrates and guano, largely engineered 
by the leading trader of seabird excre- 
ment, W. R. Grace & Company. 
Caceres also let Mariano Prado return 
from exile, restoring the ex-President’s 
military rank, citizenship—and land, 
eventually more land than held by any 
other Peruvian citizen. 

Bolivia and Chile signed a truce 
(but not a formal treaty) on 4 April 
1884. Chile relinquished none of the 
territory won by war but Bolivia was 
allowed to set up customs offices and 
export and import goods through 
Arica and Antofagasta. Duties were to 
be shared—75% going to Bolivia and 
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Lima, 1881. 


25% to Chile. Each country would 
have duty-free status with respect to 
the other. No treaty would be ratified 
until 1904, when Bolivia recognized 
Chile’s sovereignty over Antofagasta 
province. In return, Chile paid Bolivia 
a small sum of money and wrote off a 
huge national debt. In addition, Chile 
agreed to build a railroad from Arica 
to La Paz to supplement the line al- 
ready connecting Antofagasta to the 
Bolivian capital. 


100,000 
Bolivian 
highlanders 
drew their 
last breaths 


As for the Tacna-Arica plebiscite, 
it never took place. The stakes were 
simply too high to be left to the va- 
garies of the South American political 
process. Some 50 years later, when it 
had become obvious that neither na- 
tion would allow a vote, U.S. Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover brokered a 
settlement. Peru got Tacna, Chile re- 
tained Arica. The cities are separated 
by a flat, desiccated wasteland, and 
connected by 56 kilometers of the 


paved PanAmerican Highway. 

Landlocked Bolivia has never ac- 
cepted as permanent its loss of tide- 
water. In 1903 Bolivia sought egress 
to the Atlantic Ocean via the Amazon 
by ceding the territory of Acre to Bra- 
zil for 2 million British pounds and 
the building of a railroad around the 
Rio Madeira rapids.(See explorer 
Percy Fawcett’s lurid account of this 
route in SAE Magazine, Spring 1996). 
Prospects of an alternate fluvial route 
to the Atlantic via the Rio Paraguay 
led, in part, to the Chaco War of 1932- 
35. Nearly 100,000 Bolivian highland- 
ers drew their last breaths in the 
parched lowlands of the Chaco while 
their country lost yet more territory. 
In 1921 Bolivia sought redress for the 
loss of Antofagasta before the League 
of Nations—but the League lacked 
jurisdiction. United States presidents 
from Franklin Roosevelt to Bill 
Clinton have felt Bolivia’s pain—but 
sympathy falls short of restoring the 
nation’s access to the sea. 
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The Iquitos obelisk to the fallen in War of the Pacific. 
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Loren McIntyre 


The first War of the Pacific didn t end 
like the second one did, with Japan and 
the USA holding hands. Animosities 


still simmered. 


Two generations later I learned that 
the outcome of that war was still a 
touchy subject. 

This was a surprise to me, a vet- 
eran of the later Pacific war, when I 
arrived in Peru not knowing much 
about the earlier one. I wore an Asi- 
atic-Pacific ribbon and battle stars on 
my uniform when I was assigned in 
1947 to help “defend the Free World” 
by teaching the Peruvian Navy ad- 
vanced gunnery which I had learned 
both at sea during World War II and 
two years in command of a gunnery 
school. But wardroom conversation in 
Callao suggested that officers of the 
Armada Peruana, while intellectually 
preparing for future wars, were still 


emotionally caught up in an earlier 
one that broke out in 1879. Naval war 
college officers pushed models of war- 
ships across green baize tabletops to 
simulate sea battles. At first, a little 
wistfully, they maneuvered miniatures 
of the 1879 ironclads. And then they 
speeded up the game with replicas of 
ships and aircraft newly acquired by 
Peru and its neighbor to the south. It 
was no secret that similar exercises 
were performed at Talcahuano, the 
Chilean naval base where the refur- 
bished trophy of the War of the Pa- 
cific, the captured ironclad Huascar, 
lies at anchor. 

Chile’s Navy Day, May 21st, com- 
memorates a death in the naval Battle 
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Gentle anglo-saxon 
reader: do any of these 
names ring a bell? 


BRITONS, IRISH AND AMERICANS 
ABOARD HUASCAR 


During the 1879 War of the 
Pacific, the Huascar had a crew 
of 200 officers and men under 
command of Captain (later 
Admiral) Miguel Grau. Fifty 
crewmen were foreigners, mostly 
British nationals. They served 
Peru with loyalty and courage. 


Engineers 

Samuel MacMahon (Chief 
Engineer), John Wilkins, 
Thomas W. Hughes, Richard 
Trennemann, Archibald M. 
Callum, Augustus Matheus 


Sailors 
Charles Mc Carthy, William 


Leonard, William Michel, 
Edward Ford 


Gunners 


James Anderson, George 
Mathison, Robert Rundie, Frank 
Maze, Alfred Strund, William 
Burns, John Grand, Edward Price, 
George Harris, Albert Avenell, 
Edward Perry, Michael Murphy, 
John Baker, Daniel McCarthy, 
John Devine, George Smith, 
James Dobins, Frederick Meiggs, 
Charles Bex, John Dunnet, Sdmuel 
Varnisch, John Henry, John 
Lumby, James Ward, Henry Smith, 
William McCarthy 

Machinists, coalmen 

James Mc Carthy, John Johnson, 
Adolph Mayer, Charles Stevenson, 
Edward Graham, Thomas Furton, 
Andrew Mc Call, Joseph Cham- 
bers, John Donovan, John Kaley, 
George Williamson, John Boom, 
Alexander Flenton, William Marin. 
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Rare aerial of Punta Angamos in afternoon sunlight, looking east. Note characteristics of Atacama terrain. To trap the 

* HUASCAR, Chilean ironclad ALMIRANTE COCHRANE hid in bay behind Angamos, near town of Mejillones in background. 
As Chilean ironclad BLANCO ENCALLADO pursued the HUASCAR from Antofagasta (out of sight to the right) north along 
this coast, the COCHRANE popped out of hiding to catch her here. 


of Iquique. That day in 1879 Chile’s 
Captain Arturo Prat was killed when 
he leapt on board Huascar with pistol 
and cutlass after it rammed and sank 
his own command, the corvette 
Esmeralda. Prat became Chile’s great- 
est war hero. Peru’s Navy Day, Octo- 
ber 8th, commemorates a death in the 
naval Battle of Angamos. Near Punta 
Angamos, north of Antofagasta, Ad- 
miral Miguel Grau perished when 
Chileans captured Huascar, ending 
Peru’s control of the sea that prevented 
Chilean landings on Peruvian shores. 
Grau became immortalized. Ubiqui- 
tous likenesses of Grau in photo- 
graphs, portraits, busts, and statues 
guarantee that many citizens could 
recognize him on the street even to- 
day. Every October 8th wreathes are 
placed on Grau monuments and news- 
papers reprint Grau’s salute to his 
enemy’s widow. He wrote “Your Cap- 
tain Prat became a victim of excessive 
bravery in defense of his flag and coun- 
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try. I sincerely deplore the unfortunate 
event and take this opportunity to 
send you the precious relics [includ- 
ing his sword] that he carried with him 
when he fell in the hope that they may 
somehow lighten your grief.” I met the 
last two survivors of Angamos. One 
was an ammunition passer. The other 
was Ensign Elias Bonmaison, a retired 
officer in his eighties who cut a fine 
figure at all our social events with his 
pure white moustache and rows of 
medals on his immaculate dress blues. 
One night at the Centro Naval I mar- 
veled at Bonmaison’s upholding his 
reputation for never sitting out a dance 
when the band from a visiting Brazil- 
ian Navy training ship played hours 
of Peruvian waltzes and sambas with- 
out a break, 

In 1906 the shipbuilder Vickers of 
England delivered two battle cruisers 
to Peru. One was christened Almirante 
Grau. In 1939 the Grau sailed to the 
San Francisco “World Fair.” I paid the 


ship a visit—never imagining that nine 
years later I would cruise 3,600 miles 
out of Callao on that ship, accompa- 
nying naval cadets north to Tumbes 
and south as far as Ilo. 


Peruvians 
were 
outraged. 


In Iquitos stands a monument to the 
war, an obelisk inscribed with names 
of fallen native sons. It supports a 
bronze bas-relief of a battle scene, cast 
in Italy: Peruvian soldiers confront 
enemies wearing deep-sleeved robes 
and mandarin hats. The artist misread 
his instructions, rendering a 
bassorilievo of a battle between China 
and Peru instead of Chile and Peru. 
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“Me? 


Surrender? 
Carajo, let 


your 


grand- 
mother 
surrender!” 


». 
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After the battle of Miraflores and 
the occupation of Lima, Chilean 
troops pursued guerrillas three more 
years into remote regions of the Peru- 
vian Andes. In 1948 I visited one such 
place: Corongo, a small town high in 
Ancash Department north of the Cor- 
dillera Blanca. To get there from Lima 
in those days one had to travel two 
days by auto and one on horseback. 
The worst stretch of the narrow trail 
was a series of switchbacks hewn out 
of the rocky face of a cliff. Fortunately 
my mountain pony knew where to 
step since I did not. I grasped the pom- 
mel and let the reins lie slack. In the 
large farmhouse where I stayed a 
grandmother recalled her family’s let- 
ting Chilean soldiers pitch their tents 
in the patio. The huasos paid for meals 
by doing odd jobs. Against nighttime 
chill the women lent them ponchos— 
but of rough llama wool instead of the 
silkier alpaca. Not until 1884, after the 
fall of Arequipa, did the last 8,000 


Detail of the mistaken bronze plaque on the Iquitos obelisk showing ‘THE WAR BET 
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Chilean troops sail home, taking with 
them as spoils of war such souvenirs 
as teakwood furniture and looking 
glasses in gold leafed frames brought 
by the Manila galleon from Asia to 
Mexico long ago and thence to Lima. 
A friend in Santiago, Victor Tagle, 
once showed me a Chinese screen 
carved of camphor wood and ivory 
and sheathed with silk, looted from a 
home in Lima by a black-bearded of- 
ficer dripping with epaulets and med- 
als whose photograph hung on an 
adjacent wall. 

There once was talk of Chile’s of- 
fering Bolivia a corridor to the sea 
parallel to the Arica—La Paz railroad. 
Peruvians were outraged: how dare the 
Chileans pretend to cede territory not 
really their own! Every 23rd of March 
thousands of citizens and schoolchil- 
dren of La Paz parade down the Prado, 
ripping up paving stones to throw at 
authorities according to Bolivian cus- 
tom, and clamoring for access to the 


ee 


WEEN CHILE (CHINA!!!) AND PERU. 
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ocean. That date marks the martyrdom of Eduardo Avaroa, a 
young militiaman who died of a saber thrust defending his 
native Calama in the first battle of the nitrate war. The annual 
downhill Marcha al Mar ends at the Plaza Avaroa 200 miles 
short of the seashore. Nuns cover their ears while youngsters 
chant Avaroa’s ribald retort to the Chilean officer who de- 
manded his surrender: “Rendirme yo?” cried Avaroa, “Carajo, 
qué se rinda tu abuela!”—“Me? Surrender? Carajo, let your 
grandmother surrender!” 

Had Avaroa been spared, he might have lived long enough 
to witness the nitrate market’s decline and its eventual capitu- 
lation to synthetic fertilizers. The mineral that triggered a war 
and brought about the chiseling of thousands of names on 
memorial obelisks in three nations is hardly worth a fistfight 
anymore. 


Further reading 


The Ten Cents War. Bruce W. Farcau, Praeger Publishers, Westport, Con- 
necticut, 2000. 

United States and the Bolivian Seacoast. Jorge Gumucio Granier, 
www, boliviaweb,com/moar/sea, 1997. 

Beware. “War of the Pacific” on the Internetis mainly WWII sites. Search 
under “Nitrate War.” 


REAS 


ULTRAVIOLET 
IN SOUTH 
AMERICA? 
If you have knowledge 
of or have experienced severely 
sunburned skin or sore eyes 
please contact: 
Jim Scanlon, 199 Canal Street #8, 
San Rafael, CA 94901 


jscanlon@linex.com 
leave msg 415-485-0540 


THE HUASCAR ALSO MADE NAVAL HISTORY 
when she became the first target of a 
self-propelled torpedo launched in anger. 
In the political turmoil just before the 
outbreak of war with Chile, Peru suffered 
through numerous changes of govern- 
ment. As part of the insurrection of 1876, 
Nicholas de Pierola, with the connivance 
of naval officers disenchanted by the 
incompetence of the fleet admiral, 
managed to seize the Huascar. Rationaliz- 
ing his acts as political protest, Pierola 
used the ironclad to terrorize coastal 
shipping. The British Navy, patrolling the 
area to protect its shipping, viewed the 
Huascar as a pirate ship engaging in 
criminal acts. The British cruiser H.M.S. 
Shah, an obsolete wooden vessel, engaged 
the Huascar in battle. After the Huascar’s 
armor plating proved to be impervious to 
cannon fire, the Shah launched a propeller 
driven torpedo at the ironclad ship. Slow, 
unstable and short-ranged, the torpedo, 
one of the prototypes under development 
for the British Admiralty, missed its mark. 
However, as demonstrated by the events of 
WW I only a few decades later, the torpedo 
would forever alter the conduct of naval 
warfare. Eventually, the Huascar’s crew 
surrendered to Peruvian authorities in Callao 
in exchange for amnesty, and returned the 
ironclad to service as a warship. Pierola fled 
to Europe only to eventually return to seize 
the presidency after Chile conquered south- 
ern Peru. 


Loren McIntyre has been a valued asset of the South 
American Explorers since 1977. A freelance film pro- 
ducer, photographer and writer, Loren has beena fre- 
quent contributor to both the National Geographic 
(two dozen South American assignments) and the South 
American Explorer. His discovery of the source of the 
Amazon is recounted in Issue 29 of the South American 
Explorer. 
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Paradise Found 


Dominic Hamilton 


Medina Paria 


“Me [lamo Dominic Hamilton. Estoy escribiendo 
una nueva guia turistica de Venezuela. ;Podria 
mostrarme el hotel?” 


Dominic Hamilton was born in London, but was irrevocably affected by watching too many episodes 
of the cult British children’s TV programme “Mr Benn” (see picture) when he was little. He has since 
spent most of his adult life trying to emulate Mr Benn’s ability to visit the costume shop down the 
road, walk through the back door, and find himself in the midst of a foreign adventure. He writes 
and updates guidebooks in the Trayeler’s Companion series (Venezuela, Ecuador & Russia), sells 
articles to anyone who pays him, takes photos for photo libraries, and is hated for his lifestyle by 
most of his friends and family. For more on his life, work and general boondoggling, see http:// 
www. dominichamilton.com. 
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Sophisticated 
donas donned 
their white 
gloves 


Over the course of eight months research- 
ing a guidebook, that phrase has become my § 
mantra. I recite it at every opportunity, from 
the five-star to the flea-ridden. If I were a Bud- 
dhist, ’'d be overflowing with karma. If I were 
a Jehovah’s Witness, the second-coming 
would have happened long ago. 

But I’m not. I’m the apostle of the new religion: travel. 
The one behind the “what to see, what to do, how to get 
there” liturgy. The guy who puts the posadas in their place, 
and checks and doublechecks all those phone, fax, and 
website entries. The one you'll curse when the phone’s un- 
available or the email bounces.-_The one who’s respon- 
sible for all those all-too-high vacation expectations. The 
one who, rightly or wrongly, is accountable for your hay- 
ing a good time. 

I knew Venezuela well before I started. I'd traveled most 
of the country. But nothing prepares you for writing a 
guidebook. It’s a bit like saying you know the English lan- 
guage before writing a dictionary. 

One place I hadn’t managed to.get to on my travels was 
the Paria Peninsula, in the sweet-sounding eastern state of 
Sucre. I’d seen the pictures: beaches by the bucket, with 
lolling palms, snowy-white sand and couples sipping cock- 
tails from two straws at sunset. I knew the facts: over three 
hundred species of birds, cloudforest mountains, thermal 
springs and cacao haciendas. When Columbus wrote to 
Ferdinand and Isabel in 1498 of his experiences off the 
coast of Paria, he enthused “I found a land, the most beau- 
tiful in all the world... I’m convinced this is Paradise on 
Earth.” He named it Tierra de Gracia. Good gracious me. 
It’s rare when reality exceeds travel-brochure spam. But 
sometimes, it just does. 

I arrive in Cartipano, Paria’s main town, in the after- 
noon. I’d been up late the night before in Cumana (Sucre 
State’s capital) having met this rather lovely Cumanesa, 
and had been on the road all day, jumping in and out of 
my jeep for seven sweaty hours on the trot. I end up in a 
bland hotel near the seafront which didn’t even make it 
into the guide. They reluctantly give me a 20% discount. 

In the evening I stroll the streets, take some photos and 
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“No Underpants” sign, Paria 


do my research. Founded in 1647, cacao and chocolate 
formed the base of Cartipano’s early wealth. Although you 
wouldn’t think it today, Caripano was once one of the 
richest towns in Venezuela. It boasted a tramway and an 
opera house, and avenues where sophisticated domas 
donned their white gloves for their evening paseo, The town 
claims the liveliest and most boisterous Carnaval celebra- 
tion of floats, masquerades and bands in the country. In 
Venezuela—where a saint’s day, birthday, wage-day or 
Monday is an excuse for a party—that’s saying something. 

Little remains of Carupano’s lustrous past. Approach- 
ing the town from the west, you pass the municipal dump. 
For miles either side of it, plastic bags and trash muffle 
roadside shrubs, and the overwhelming stench makes you 
gag. Above, black vultures wheel. On the other side of 
town, a large whitewashed house with curly columns, high 
walls and no less than six cars in the driveway lines the 
road. The house belongs to “Rosita,” a local politician 
from the notoriously corrupt Accién Democratica (note 
the irony) party. It doesn’t take a genius to work out where 
all the money for the municipal dump went. 


Black vultures 
wheel 


In the Casa del Cable, a restored nineteenth-century 
mansion, I meet a young man of my age, Miguel-Angel. 
He’s writing a thesis about the comparative impacts of 
large and small scale tourism in Paria. He becomes my de- 
facto guide over the next week, and eventually, a good 
friend. His face is round and rubbery, with effeminate, 
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quick eyes below a prematurely-balding scalp. He knows 
the region well, and spends most of his time shouting 

The next day, I meet Miguel in his home town of El 
Pilar. We visit the fledgling Jardin Botanico nearby, where 
the manager shows us round the nurseries and explains 
the ambitious plans for the plot of land which currently 
looks like his back yard. Further on we come to the 
campamento of Klaus Miiller. 


shouting 
“Priliiiiiimoo0000” 
out the car 
window 


Boat mender, San Juan 


Klaus arrived from Germany in the 1960s. He benefited 
from government loans to develop land, and brought in 
water buffalo. Unlike his contemporary and fellow-Ger- 
man Wilfried Merle (of whom more later) he claims, he 
didn’t sell out. We spend a day with him, talking, but more 
often listening to his ecological diatribes. 

At dusk, we paddle out to his palafito house—more a 
private escape capsule—built on stilts in one corner of a 
lagoon. There, it seems to float on a bed of water hyacinth 
and reeds. It’s all wood, with palm-woven hammocks slung 
from posts, a small kitchen in one corner and a bedroom 
upstairs. Wisps of thatch from the roof fringe the open- 


sided structure, framing views of distant smoky hills. Inel- 
egant formations of parrots squawk across the purple-lined 
clouds and orange sky, and birds flit everywhere you look. 

I silently wish I could stay. the night there, and wonder 
whether I might ask Klaus to rent me the house for a few 
days. Instead, we leave, and I scribble more entries in my 
notebook: araguato howler monkeys feed on the jobito 
fruit; 230 species of birds spotted; November onwards best 
time for bird-watching. 

I admire Klaus. He shows me his irrigated vegetable 
and fruit gardens, fertilized by lombriculture (worms to 
you and me) and water buffalo manure. Water hyacinth 
purifies waste water, while plastics and rubbish provide 
the foundations of his innovative air-conditioned houses, 
built with local materials and earthquake-resistant. He’s 
worked with the local Warao Indians who now create beau- 
tifully-crafted chairs, blinds and shelving, “not useless 
knick-knacks to hang on a wall.” He sells them at cost to 
tourists and locals. 

Klaus despairs of the destruction, the ignorance. Al- 
though his views veer to the extreme —“militarize the area 
in the burning season in March”—they’re born from his 
deep love of this land and his faith in hu- 
man invention and creativity. Of all the 
many opinions he expresses this day, this 
™ strikes me most: that to develop anything 
a worthwhile, i.e. evolve, you have to seek 
excellence and permanence, coupled with 
beauty. 

He tells me that Paria is not only bu- 
colic—fulfilling Europeans’ and North 
Americans’ visions of a terrestrial Para- 
dise—it is also symbolic. It was the first 
encuentro (meeting) of European and 
Amerindian cultures. Close to the village 
of Macuro, on the peninsula’s eastern tip, 
Christopher Columbus took one small step 
on to a new continent. It was the only soil 
of South America he actually touched. The 
giant leap for Mankind, however, didn’t 
happen. In fact, the encuentro of these two 
cultures heralded the genocide of America’s 
indigenous peoples, and the slashing of its mineral veins. 

To mark the quincentennary of Columbus’ landing, on 
August 5, 1998, the minuscule town of Macuro on the 
peninsula’s eastern tip became Venezuela’s capital for a 
day. It was renamed Puerto Colén as various dignitaries 
descended to make pompous speeches and empty prom- 
ises.—_Macuro is Venezuela’s Macondo in One Hundred 
Years of Solitude. You almost expect to see a donkey with 
a sign attached to it, reading “God exists”—just in case 
the locals forget. Instead, there’s a statue of Columbus. 

I agree to meet Miguel in two days’ time in Rio Caribe. 
I spend the night at Klaus’ and leave early on the road 
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Pui-Puy, Paria 


east. It’s a beautiful morning. Neruda claims in a poem 
that if you don’t know the forests of Patagonia, you don’t 
know this planet. But to my mind, if you haven’t felt the 
mute hues of a tropical morning seep under your skin, or 
breathed in its dawn infusion, you haven’t lived. 

From Wilfried Merle’s 1,000-hectare ranch, I head 
north towards Rio Caribe. I drive through the village of 
Chacaracual, whose people have painted their railings and 
walls brilliant rainbow colors. 


full of drug barons 


An old man sticks his hand out for a lift. He’s called 
Nicolas, though he hardly has a tooth to his name. He 
has a shriveled face that’s almost oriental, with jet black 
eyes and a cackling howl of a laugh whose product he 
phlegms out of the window. I think he’s slightly tipsy— 
it’s Sunday afternoon after all. 

He works as a day-laborer, he says. He’s also learn- 
ing English from a book. He has no idea about pronun- 
ciation, since they won’t let him go—“un viejito como 
yo”—to school with the children. But his memory is ex- 
cellent. “I come River Caribe,” he chortles. 

We go through the basics, and he’s delighted to learn 
how to say his numbers properly. He slaps the dash- 
board, the seat and my thigh a lot as we drive, and howls 
uncontrollably, immune to the bumps of the road and 
the judders of my jeep. I think he’ll dine out for weeks 
(if peasants from Paria ever dine out) on “the gringo 
who gave me a lift and an English lesson.” 

As he’s about to get down from the car, he asks me, 


§ in a half whisper, what a 

woman’s cosa is in English. I 

tell him, and, as I drive off, he’s 

still having fits and giggling 

“meow-meow” down the 
street. 


Rio Caribe doesn’t have a 
museum, telephones that 
™ work properly, or a particu- 

) larly pleasant beach. It doesn’t 
even possess a tourist office 
worthy of the name. Yet it’s 
one of the towns I’m fondest 
of in Venezuela. It was left for 
| dead when the Gran Cacao 
hacienda owners boarded the 
= oil bandwagon of the 1920s 
and ‘30s. Its rich land-owning 
families, many of them 
Corsican immigrants—local 
policemen still wear berets—spawned some of the most 
prominent and powerful members of Venezuela’s oligar- 
chy. 

In the balmy evenings, the town’s square by the restored 
eighteenth-century church buzzes with the day’s gossip and 
events. Old men with dignified gaits polish stone benches 
to a sheen, teenagers show off their latest sneakers, and 
children are everywhere, scurrying from pillar to tree to 
post. For Mass on Sunday evening, the oompa-oompa brass 
band shows up. , 

On my first morning, I scarper early from my hotel, 
careering down the mud and occasionally asphalt road, 
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narrowly avoiding chickens, mules and children, and skid- 
ding before unmarked sleeping policemen. I manage to 
reach the famous surfers’ beach of Pui-Puy soon after dawn. 
Palms cast swaying shadows on the soft sand amid the 
tangled vines of flowering Morning Glory. A couple ambles 
hand-in-hand in treacle-vision down the two kilometer- 
long stretch of beach. Being alone, I curse them, and dive 
into the surf to vent my frustration. 


“Shake it 
shake it baby.” 


I have a look round, take some photos of the cabafias 
and bounce back down the road to the hamlet of 
Chaguarrama. It seems innocent enough, but I later find 
out it’s full of drug barons. I four-wheel 
drive down a mud path to emerge at 
Chaguarrama del Loero beach. Abso- 
lutely no-one. Utterly wild. From there I 
make my way to Playa Medina, nestled 
into the coconut palm groves and green 
hills which tumble down to its sandy, 
horseshoe bay. One family plays by the 
shore, and a small army of beach clean- 
ers pick and rake in their wake. 

In 1988 and ‘89, the CorpoMedina 
company bought two huge haciendas on 
Paria’s coast. The lands, totaling 2,000 
hectares, include the coast from playas 
Medina to Pui-Puy. Here, they planned 
to build a Club Med, the first in South 
America. Over a decade later, the 
masterplan is in tatters, and the com- 
pany, I imagine, in a bad way, too. Huge 
investment in infrastructure produced 
two sets of cabafa-style lodging at 
Medina and Pui-Puy, thoughtfully set back from the beach, 
but not exactly what the developers had in mind. The elabo- 
rate architect’s drafts of the complex now look like a sev- 
enteenth century map of Lake Manoa and the golden city 
of El Dorado—with the investors as those mysterious men 
without heads. 

Back in 1989, CorpoMedina created the Fundacién 
Proyecto Paria. To the cynical, it was little more than a 
calculated attempt to buy off the locals: “We'll build you 
schools, medical centers and give you menial jobs. You let 
us make our millions.” That was my impression when | 
first heard of it. But having talked to people now, and 
interviewed those involved, my skepticism seems misplaced. 

“We started out as a big company and a small founda- 
tion promoting tourism through social and economic de- 


velopment projects,” its young director, José Guerra, tells 
me. “We've become a large foundation with a small com- 
pany promoting sustainable development.” 

Proyecto Paria has created over 500 full-time jobs in 
over 250 different micro-enterprises. It has provided loans 
for businesses run by local people—some, but not all, as- 
sociated with tourism; trained over 250 villagers to deal 
with primary health care in their communities; and im- 
proved education immeasurably—illiteracy in some villages 
averages a chronic 30%. 

Today, Corpomedina provides only 8% of the 
foundation’s funds. The rest comes from a hodgepodge of 
sources, including banks, international aid agencies and 
corporate sponsors. The question now, according to José 
Guerra, is not “how do we help communities accept and 
benefit from tourism?” but “how do communities em- 
power themselves to improve their lives?” 

Mirna is a tooth-deprived, chubby lady with a cheeky 


‘La Dulce Mirna’ in Rio Caribe, Paria 


smile and a hooting laugh who holds court at her shop on 
the corner of Avenida Bermtidez in Rio Caribe. She’s known 
as “La Dulce Mirna,” Sweet Mirna. She’s one of the ben- 
eficiaries of Proyecto Paria. Four years ago, she received 
over one hundred hours of training and a small loan to 
start her business. She makes home-made cakes and cook- 
ies and sells sandwiches. But Mirna’s forte is guarapitas, 
alcoholic juice drinks, a regional specialty. 

Inside her shop, bottles of various sizes filled with a 
multitude of different colors line two glass cabinets. Each 
bottle sports its own label, printed on a local computer, 
she tells me proudly. Cacaito is made from mashed cacao, 
syrup and rum, while Chingiiirito from molasses, white 
rum, cinnamon, aniseed and various spices. My favorite is 
the Singa parao, a wicked combination of cherry, pine- 
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apple, passion fruit, guava, orange, 
white rum and syrup. The name, 
nudge-nudge wink-wink, means 
“Stand-up Shag.” 


I’m nearly 
sick from 
the 
romance 
of it all. 


She lets you try a shot of each, her 
face erupting in a smile and a hoot 
when you express your admiration. 
Her piéce de non-résistance sits on the 
bar-top in a bottle clogged with ingre- 
dients and isn’t for sale. It’s called 
Muévelo pa’lante, muévelo pa’tras, 
which translates roughly as “Shake it 
shake it baby.” Mirna claims that af- 
ter a bottle of Singa parao you're in 
trouble. After a few shots of Muévelo 
pa’lante, muévelo pa’tras however, 
you're raring to go. Its secret ingredi- 
ent? Endangered marine turtle penis. 
After a bottle of any of her confec- 
tions, I doubt you could stand up, let 
along shake anything more than a 
stick. I buy two. Miguel and I spend 
the day knocking on doors and sam- 
pling dishes in the small restaurants. 
The best one we find is called “Mi 
Cocina.” From the outside, it looks 
like a garage, and on the inside it feels 
like a garage. But the fish is as flap- 
ping fresh as the Caripano Carnaval 
background music is utterly infernal. 
In the evening, we visit a small posada 
at Playa de Uva, set in a miniature cove 
cupped by steel hills. The three houses 
for guests fail to inspire, yet the posi- 
tion is second-to-none. The sun sets, 
the lights come on, the frogs sing, fire- 
flies glow, and I’m nearly sick from 
the romance of it all. 
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The following night provides a 
prime example of how not to go about 
guidebook writing. I had taken pains 
to call the company that manages the 
cabanas at Playa Medina, and reserve 
a cabin for me and Miguel (“my as- 
sistant”). But when we arrive, the 
manager doesn’t know anything about 
it. He won’t let us stay in the cabins, 
but takes pity on us and gives us a free 
dinner. Miguel and I end up ona ham- 
mock and a mattress, at the other end 
of the beach from some of the best and 
most exclusive lodging in the country. 
I'm annoyed. Still, looking back, it was 
a wonderful, rocking gently in my 
hammock, under the shuffling palms, 
a heaven full of stars and the soothing 
influence of a bottle of singa parao. 

We head further east to the ham- 
let of San Juan de las Galdonas, along 
a spectacular coastal road scarred 
from its recent asphalt surgery. It’s the 
last piece of passable highway on 
Paria’s north coast before you swap 
four wheels for one propeller. If San 
Juan were a dotcom company, I 
wouldn’t buy shares in it, but as small 
villages go it might not fare too badly 
on the Nasdaq. The small fishing vil- 
lage boasts over four beaches, three 
good posadas, two roads, one food 
stall and no public telephones. The 
only phone is the cellular-for-hire at 
“Mi Rancho” the local video shop. 

Beyond San Juan, Nature slowly 
but remorselessly takes back what was 
once hers. Toe-hold settlements at the 
mountains’ feet, with names like Pica 
Pica, Pargo and Mejillones, peter out. 
Traces of human impact—the odd for- 
est clearing, the occasional zinc roof— 
become less distinct. Gradually, only 
the crenellated spines of the 
peninsula’s range remain. The forest’s 
pelt muffles the valleys. Trees and 
palms quilt the crests of hills like hairs 
on a pouncing cat’s back. Rivers dis- 
gorge onto palm-lined beaches or 
shoot from rock faces into the tur- 
quoise waters below. Frigate birds, 
cormorants, terns and pelicans hover 


and swoop. The land becomes as Co- 
lumbus would have seen it, over five 
hundred years ago. 

Here, Parque Nacional Peninsula 
de Paria begins in earnest, extending 
over 375 square kilometres (146 sq 
miles) and harbouring a huge variety 
of endemic species, including deadly 
snakes. Its mountains soar up from the 
sea shores to over a thousand metres, 
remarkable for their low-lying, 
drenched cloudforest, and the number 
of birds that inhabit it. 

Miguel takes me to meet Susana, a 
ceramist in her early thirties. She’s the 
closest thing San Juan has to a Casa 
de la Cultura. We chat over coffee, I 
buy presents for friends, and she tells 
me about the workshops she gives to 
local teenagers: “Anything to get them 
away from the drugs,” she sighs. 

That night, a storm lights up the sky 
over the sea. The electricity fails once 
again. The ventilators whir to a laggard, 
slothful halt. We sweat it out ina posada 
run on espressos by Italians. The next 
morning, we head back west. 
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Throughout my time in Paria, I kept 
on coming across the tracks of 
Wilfried Merle, the German who im- 
migrated at the same time as Klaus 
Miiller. It feels like I’m trailing the Yeti. 
On my last day, I finally pin him down 
at breakfast at his panoramic-view 
restaurant and hotel in Cartpano. 

Over coffee, he clamps me in his 
blue-eyed gaze. I’m supposed to be 
interviewing him, and lam. But some- 
how we keep on getting side-tracked 
down alleyways that end in Cartier- 
Bresson quotes on photography, 
musings on mortality, and the writings 
of Fritjof Capra. 

Wilfried came to Paria with the 
Peace Corps back in 1964. Later, he 
shows me yellowed newspaper cut- 
tings with photos of a clean cut young 
man with a chiselled jaw. But it’s a 
wispy-bearded, bespectacled man of 
50-odd who tells me of going to the 
cemetery every morning. He’s lost 
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three children. 

“[’m an optimist, despite every- 
thing,” he says. “I’m not afraid of 
death.” 

Wilfried is a controversial charac- 
ter, at once lauded, particularly 
abroad, and yet often criticised in Ven- 
ezuela. He admits his biggest handi- 
cap was to have been born in Ger- 
many. His dynamism is infectious, his 
conviction admirable. 

He lives on a small mountain called 
La Cerbatana, above the town of 
Maturincito, little Maturin, about an 
hour inland. It’s a beautiful house, 
with a gentle sloping roof of terracotta 
tiles, a constant breeze and ample 
shade. From its perch, you can watch 
the sun set dutifully on the Caribbean 
every evening. 

“Tf land comes up for sale,” he says, 
“T buy it”. 

Some people label him a 
terrateniente, a land-grabber and 
hoarder. Wilfried sees it differently. 
The Cerbatana is the source of four 
local rivers, he tells me. They’ve stud- 
ied a nearby river and found its vol- 
ume has decreased 20% in only 5 
years. Dozens of rivers are drying up 
because the peasants slash and burn 
the forested hills, sowing maize and 
other crops on steep gradients. The 
land erodes leaving bald alapetia 
patches which are no use to anyone. 
La Cerbatana lies outside the national 
park. There’s only a growing popula- 
tion, which knows no better than what 
their grandfathers taught them. And 
people like Wilfried, whose concern 
reveals the gravity of the situation. 

When I ask him for his reaction to 
the terrateniente label, he sighs, and 
tells me that if the government offered 
to buy his land and make it a national 
park, he’d hand it over tomorrow. “All 
the land I need when I die is two 
square metres for my coffin,” he says 
with a chuckle. 

Later that day, I leave Paria. 
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Travel brochures rarely talk about 
people or lives. Like guidebooks, they 
skim the skeletons of a place. They 
overlook the flesh, blood and sinew. 
When I recall my time in Columbus’ 
Land of Grace, yes, there are the 
beaches and palms, surf, stars and sun- 
sets. But it’s the smiles and laughter, 
anecdotes and fleeting conversations, 
struggles and dedication that have 
impressed themselves most upon my 
pocketed memories. 

At the end of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Adam tells the Angel he has 
learnt much, but doesn’t want to leave 
his Paradise. “This having learnt, thou 
hast attained the sum of wisdom...” 
the Angel replies. “Then will thou not 
be loathe to leave this Paradise, but 
shalt possess a Paradise within thee; 
happier far.” 

Back to Eve in Cumana I went. A 
smile on my face, another chapter 
under my belt, happier far. 
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Gaucho at Villa Castillo 


Old Patagonia Express 
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na land of stones, and § 

dust, and parched 

bushes, Susan Storm 
wonders what she's doing 
in Patagonia. 


Four days from anywhere, Joachim flattens a rab- 
bit under thethreadbare tyres of his pink truck. The 
wheels lose their grip and we slide off the potholed 
road into the sand of the Patagonian desert. = 

Iam pressed against the truck’s dusty door and hope . == met 
I will not be ejected into this barren sweep of space. I 


: ie Torres del Paine 
think about past wrongs and life insurance and para- 


ge. Susan was born in Prague and her first jour- 
ney was across Charles Bridge in a pram. She 
hasn’t stopped traveling since then—living 
in England, Africa, Singapore, and now Aus- 
tralia. She became a travel writer after hik- 
ing the Himalayas and having her travails 
published in GEO. She’s sleptinyurts, tents, 
palaces, mud huts and under camels; she’s 
travelled in tuk tuks, bimos, a makoro, 
on elephants and camels, in trucks, canoes, 
leaky vessels and sailing ships; she’s eaten 
witchetty grubs, donkey penis, rattle- 
snake, and food fit for kings. She’s beenin 
a light plane crash, became mistakenly en- 
gaged toa Samburu warrior, been chased by 
a komodo dragon and shaken hands with 
Royalty. She’s published in many countries, 
both in print and electronic media and has 
won awards for her writing and photogra- 
phy. She would rather walk than fly but 
knows it’s the fastest way to get around 
this amazing world. Agal’s gotta do what a 
gal’s gotta do. 


Puerto Moreno Glacier, Argentina 
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doxically how far Argentina’s throb- 
bing, gothic capital city of Buenos 
Aires is, from this nowhere land that 
rolls like the tumbleweeds past our 
windows. 


the passion 
in his eyes 
smoulders 


Joachim has driven me thousands 
of kilometres through Argentina in his 
smashed up truck. We’ve travelled 
from the icy blasts of UIshuaia, the last 
frontier town before Antarctica, to 
Barjo Caracoles, a respite in the desert 
of rock-hugging bushes and circling 
condors. We’ve been accompanied by 
a tinny Paul Simon wailing “I am a 
Rock”, and Bach partitas, on the an- 
tiquated stereo. And the wind, relent- 
less and evil, howling like a vicious 
harpy beyond the sandblasted 
windscreen. 

My eyes are closed so tightly that I 
see green stars which explode into a 
fantasy of a palm edged beach, far 
preferable to watching myself being 
catapulted down a gorge, plunging in 
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slow motion into my next life. I tell 
him I’m hungry, and he offers to roast 
the flattened rabbit at tonight’s camp- 
fire. Then he tells of the time he ran 
over some foxes, and took their 
twitching tails home to his mother for 
a coat. I notice the array of knives, 
switchblades and machetes that hang 
from his leather belt and I know he 
tells the truth. When he says there is 
no need to carry drinking water, I dare 
not contradict him, for I know all that 
will be left of me will be a pile of 
bleached bones at the roadside. 

A skunk tail hangs from his key 
ring. His coat is moth-eaten beaver, the 
brim of his greasy leather hat undu- 
lates like the olive green hills we pass. 
I’ve spent days alongside this man, 
watching his dark brooding face and 
listening to his treatises on Bertrand 
Russell and auteur theory. We’ve 
cooked a mean parilla out of the back 
of the truck, he’s fixed the crankshaft 
and broken a tree in two with his huge, 
blackened hands for a fire; yet the 
passion in his eyes smoulders. 

L asked him why he earns his living 
thundering through this uncommon 
landscape, his hands glued to the steer- 
ing wheel, his eyes on the horizon. It 
was many nights, and many bottles of 
rough Argentinian red, before he re- 
plied. 


He’d fallen in love with his 
brother’s wife, he confided, his shame 
etched on his face like stones across 
the glaciers that gouged their way 
through this uncommon landscape, on 
the eve of her marriage to his brother. 
He stared out into the wind and the 
encroaching storm as he talked, and 
when it broke around us he sat still 
until he was drenched, rain dripping 
off his nose and his earlobes, across 
his lips, down his shirt, the earth issu- 
ing the tears that a true blooded Ar- 
gentinian would never dare. He’d 
loved her from the beginning, when 
they were children, but his older 
brother was the one to whom her fam- 
ily entrusted her. The wild night of 
their passion lasted until the sun rose 
over his conscience, and he fled into 
the desert. 


winds that 
screech like 
harpies 


Now, when he drives, he feels her 
voluptuous thighs in the curves of the 
hills, he sees her turquoise eyes in the 
glacial ice, he hears her voice when the 
wind screams through canyons. 

In turn, when his emotion had sub- 
sided, he asked what I was doing in a 
place like this, in a car with him. At a 
time in my life when I should be home 
with my husband and children. Often, 
with a full moon rising between the 
flaps of my tent, so far from anywhere 
that there was no sense of self, the 
same question plagued me. 

Once I had dreamed a dream of 
nowhere, a nightmare place where I 
was lost without clothes, a place of 
broken trucks, of stones, and dust, and 
dried bushes. In real life I chose to go 
to a forsaken continent, following the 
laboured footsteps of explorers, phi- 
losophers, journeymen, artists and 
wordsmiths. When Joachim asked the 
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reason, I hadn’t yet found the answer. 

On top of a yellow hill, four days 
from anywhere, I found this place of 
stones and dust. I looked down onto 
Patagonia, and saw a long colourless 
blotch, with ribbons of rivers and vel- 
vet convolutions of valleys, that snakes 
like a smoking fuse through the na- 
ked half of Argentina. Patagonia mys- 
tifies and challenges, threatens and 
inhibits. Few even know where it is. 
The name conjures-images of wild In- 
dians whooping, and Butch Cassidy 
and the Kid hanging around a 
sandblown bar. There are ballads of 
seafaring adventurers whose decks 
were covered in slimy things too hor- 
rible to contemplate and legends of 
bloody massacres. 


an ear split- 
ting silence 


Columbus did not fall off the edge 
of the earth—instead he found him- 
self in Patagonia. And disbelieving of 
a God in a place like this, Darwin 
wrote his Origin of Species. Paul 
Theroux—the contempo- 
rary author and traveler | 
wandered around looking 
for the strange beast his 
grandmother had told him 
about. And there was no in- 
termediate zone of study: , 
either the enormity of the 
desert space, or the sight of 
a tiny flower. 

The colours of this desert 
are turquoise and silver and 
blood; its textures dust and 
sand and stones, ice and wa- 
ter. The sounds are of winds 
that screech like harpies, 
black wings that whoop and 
beat the air, the giggle of a 
loose-limbed guanaco and an 
ear splitting silence. 

When the bottle was 
empty, and he was done with 
lamentations, Joachim lent 
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me his sleeping bag for my night in 
the freezing truck. I watched him 
through the fogged window, lying 
against a tree trunk with icy rain splat- 
tering his forehead like pellets, in a 
place where the sun has forgotten how 
to set. And I wondered again what I 
was doing in this crazy place, with a 
man like Joachim. 

Patagonia tastes of dust and dry 
tongues, its smells are bleached and 
dehydrated; the vista is endless. The 
land scorches and freezes in a day and 
the cycle of creation and death is re- 
peated without a moment to spare. 
This place has drawn and lured, fasci- 
nated and terrified, destroyed and in- 
spired. Magellan, during his search for 
a southern route through the Ameri- 
cas, saw Indian giants whose feet were 
wrapped in skins, and probably 
named the region after “pata”, the 
Spanish slang for “foot”. But there is 
no lens, brush or pen that can ad- 
equately describe this huge sweep of 
space. The land is a contradiction. It’s 
road-runner territory of sheer faced 
canyons and yowling echoes—areas of 
land so vast that eyes tire of looking 
at nothing. Dusty roads blur, leading 
into and out of nowhere. Then opal- 
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escent lakes, lupins and snow-covered 
vertical mountains, where wild horses 
gallop through glacial streams, encour- 
age the idea that magic mushrooms 
have been eaten somewhere along the 
way. 

Iam constantly lulled into a stupor 
of endless dust travel. Tracks disap- 
pear into a shimmering silver mirage 
across which a rhea bolts. A shelf of 
pink rock seems to float, a mountain- 
ous hallucination, defying gravity, de- 
fying sanity, defying reason. 

It’s a fight to stay awake in the 
truck, The light glares and the mono- 
tonic landscape is relentless. It seems 
as if this particular stretch of space has 
been here for so long that it will never 
be any different. I am swallowed up 
in it. It is a surrealistic backdrop from 
a far planet where there is nothing out 
there, except space. 

A strip of road explodes into a yel- 
low brown cloud, out of which a dust 
streaked bus with smashed windows 
chokes; ghostly, shocked faces are dis- 
cerned through the cracks. It’s hard 
not to yell out “Hey! Turn back! 
There’s nothing to see!” Then a round 
rock metamorphosis into a long-eared 
hare, and a fox I thought was a bush 
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darts into the distance, twitching a red 
tail. So I sit up and take notice, that 
the brown nothingness is really mil- 
lions of small flowering bushes, of 
purple and pink and orange and yel- 
low, growing as close to the ground 
as fungus. That the rocks are striped 
agate, ochre, silver, and rust. That the 
clouds resemble flying saucers and 
hover long, and pebbles, all the colours 
of an artist’s palette, are round and 
smooth as gems. 

Joachim stops the truck, a respite 
from the pistol shots of stones that hit 
the chassis, among grasses red and 
waving. Inside it’s hot and dry, the dust 
a membrane thin veneer, everywhere. 
When I open the door the wind 
snatches it away, streaks into my eyes, 
sandblasts my skin, settles between my 
teeth and slices through my clothes like 
a knife. 


my honour 
unfortu- 
nately still 
intact 


I know then, why bushes hug the 
rocks at ground level. And why people 
make jokes about Patagonia, like they 
do about the Foreign Legion or the salt 
mines. And that mystical, strange 
place, that desolate space that haunts 
dreams, where we are stranded naked 
and our car won’t start, that place of 
stones and wind, thorns and dust and 
desiccated bushes, does exist. 

It’s three quarters of a million 
square kilometres is so beautiful, in a 
bizarre, unearthly, Lord of the Rings 
way, that it is intimidating. Its back- 
drops are Hollywood sets—of ghost 
towns, wild horses, and Indian arrow- 
heads in the dust. Then at a bend, ina 
blink, the land splits open—and sheer 
rocks race to the sky, swirled in slices 
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of clouds. Suddenly it’s Walt Disney 
territory. There are pretty woods 
where rabbits and skunks play, fields 
of blue and pink lupins, explosions of 
dandelions, alpine trees that cling to 
the edges of waterfalls, regiments of 
opium poppies that splotch fields scar- 
let. Beyond the wind-lashes plains of 
stones, wild orchids shiver in the un- 
dergrowth, with red-tipped ferns for 
company. A herd of long-lashed gua- 
nacos, cousin to the llama, squeak, 
neigh, and lope away. 

Condors hover and coast in the 
high currents; a dust eddy picks itself 
up and scuttles to the horizon. The 
wind hurtles through gullies. Volcanic 
ash from a recent eruption banks up 
rocks. The truck is sandblasted by 
what seems like pellets of mercury. 
Nothing grows. The land is naked, and 
sacred. Once pink estancias are aban- 
doned in a post holocaust scarred 
landscape. Black silica banks up 
bushes, the rocks are white, stripped 
bare. The truck staggers and chokes 
like a monster in a horror movie. 
Rocks take on star wars colours. There 
is a vague suggestion of contours and 
when the sun struggles through the 
grey ash cloud, red oxides are mixed 
with sulphur and the land splashes a 
yellow surprise. Fences of sticks, lead- 
ing to infinity, loom like ghosts in the 
gloom; a clump of trees is a fortress. 

Outside to take photographs, I am 
showered in buckshot, blinded by 
minute particles of lead, stones, sul- 
phur, sand. Blown backwards, I am 
thrashed and whipped. Nature wreaks 
its vengeance. Joachim staggers to res- 
cue me, and inside again, and shak- 
ing, I sit close to the windscreen to 
watch the lunatic spectacle. He holds 
my frostbitten hand; it is warm and 
comforting and we listen to Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth on the sys- 
tem, and we are part of its creation. 

He prises smooth small stones 
trapped in the thick tread of my shoe 
with a handmade knife that has a 
handle carved in the shape of a bull’s 
head. There are black creeks of dust 
in the lines of his face. The windscreen 


is coated yellow. If the truck turns over 
in the wind I think we will die here. 
Abruptly the plain is swallowed into 
a gorge, a raw split in the rock through 
which a river twists and green willows 
droop. 

Jagged snow covered mountains 
edge a turquoise lake where pink 
flamingoes take flight, trailing their 
feet in the water. A hundred wild geese, 
startled from their reeds, rush to the 
air in a fury of black tipped wings. A 
herd of ochre and grey wild horses, 
their hooves clopping soft in the sand, 
bolt in a cloud of dust to cross our 
track. Then a pale grey mountain 
range, fringed with snow, hangs on the 
edge of the endless road as if sus- 
pended from heaven. It is spliced in 
two by a frozen silver river. Jagged 
acres of ice, these glaciers are prismed 
and multi-faceted jewels—ultrama- 
rine, indigo, aqua, turquoise and sap- 
phire—that gouge the land at the 
speed of a snail. Ice sculptures float 
like alien visitors in the opalescent 
water, resembling giant sponges, or 
knife blades or beds of luminous glass 
shards. 

“Don’t go up there”, he says. “It’s 
dangerous and you could slip.” But I 
ignore him, and climb beyond the 
barbed wire, over the glass-sharp 
rocks, to stand against a frostbitten 
tree so I can feel the centre of the earth, 
shuddering and shaking like a giant 
orgasm as it groans its way to the sur- 
face. 

Now blue, now white, now dust 
dirty, the glaciers roar and crack, heave, 
sigh and groan, terrifying the early ex- 
plorers who thought they were great 
animals. Massive pieces thunder into 
the waters, creating tidal waves that 
drown those who are tempted too close 
to the phenomenon. The resulting new- 
born iceburg tips and turns, changing 
colour from opal to turquoise to sap- 
phire, tumbling to the sea. 

A glacial blizzard blackens the sky. 
My face is blue with cold, and I turn 
my back on the frenzy. I remove my 
down lined jacket and tie it around 
my waist and around the tree, and 
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hope that its long arms will prevent 
my being sucked into oblivion. I am 
threatened, and primal, and want to 
roar with the wild wonderful noises that 
explode from the ground beneath me. 


the wind has 
decided to 
resurface 
the earth 


Suddenly I want to make love to 
Joachim; wild and free in a place of 
danger—to be taken to safety in the 
arms of a man who has revealed his 
sense of self. As the storm rages 
around me, I’m sorry, for the first time 
in my life, that I have disobeyed a man. 
And I’m terrified, for the wind has 
decided to resurface the earth and use 
me as peatmoss. The force of the storm 
presses the breath out of me. My 
hands are torn from the tree and I am 
flung against something solid and 
comforting. And warm. Joachim. 

I try to open my mouth to say some- 
thing but my words are whipped away 
by the wind. Joachim presses my face 
into his chest to protect me from the 
stinging elements, taking the full brunt 
of the storm: its ice and pellets and 
shredding winds. 

The screaming wind forbids any 
sound: our faces and hands blister 
from the cold. We are enveloped in a 
blinding cyclone of stinging ice—wild 
elements of nature that puts man’s 
folly squarely in its place. 

Then, with a satisfied shudder, the 
wildness is satiated. Joachim prises me 
from him, like moss from a trunk. 
There is nothing we can say to each 
other, for the moment of our connec- 
tion has passed. 

Subdued, I follow him to where we 
have parked, following at a respectful 
distance. The truck lurches into gear, 


and when it almost turns over around 
a sharp, unexpected bend, he looks at 
me as if he was expecting criticism. 
Instead, I smile. 

Later that night, when it’s dark in 
the rest of the world but the light here 
is bright enough to read lust in the eyes 
of a man, there’s a knock on my hotel 
door, and Joachim beckons me to fol- 
low him outside where he has two 
horses tethered to a tree. We ride the 
snorting beasts wildly across the plains 
of Patagonia, amongst waving grasses 
and across creeks, where poppies lit- 
ter the ground and where rabbits 
scuttle for cover, until the night light- 
ens to day, when I’m returned, my 
honour unfortunately still intact, and 
Joachim, I suspect, proud of his integ- 
rity that this is so, to my room in time 
for breakfast. 

Days later, we reach a stony oasis, 
a crack in a plateau of rock at a 
desoltate town called Barjo Carocoles. 
Trees grow at right angles to the 
ground and the surviving branches are 
lacerated and wretched. There’s a wall 
of green glass bottles that rattle a ca- 
cophony in the wind, and a leaning 
wooden cross on a barren hill. “Dios 
Te Ama” proclaims white stones on 
the hill—“God Loves You”. In this 
place of stones and dust, I’d better 
believe it. 

A dark haired man, wearing a red 
beret and baggy trousers, slouches in 
the dry shade against the stone walls 
of the Hotel Barjo Caracoles, picking 
his teeth. Marooned in a million acres 
of sand, he drinks beer from South Af 
rica and eats olives from Italy. 
Scorched brown leaves bristle the con- 
crete veranda, and in a cool dark 
kitchen someone pounds mutton for 
dinner. A baby howls and a door 
slams, Light and dust trickles under 
doors. Thin blue curtains tease and 
tear at open windows. It’s wild west 
country where men play pool in a 
green bar that sells nougat, tinned 
plums, hair tonic, and grapes. 

We fill up with gas from a peeling 
green pump, and eat the pounded, 
dusty mutton while a crowd of spec- 
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tators watch each journey of the fork 
to our mouths. A sulky young girl 
breastfeeds the yowling baby behind 
the bar, and three puppies on a blan- 
ket at her feet scratch their fleas. The 
twenty inhabitants of the town wave 
as the truck leaves, and a dusty dog is 
euphoric because it has a set of wheels 
to chase. 

We’re into nowhere. We pass a 
scarecrow tied to a barbed wire post 
of a gate that keeps nothing in or out. 
He wears a Che Guevara headband; 
attached to his wire hands is an eroded 
wooden guitar. His eyes are red reflec- 
tors. A bleached skeleton of a sheep 
lies at his feet, and we laugh, perhaps 
too flippantly. The land is a saucer of 
yellow, the horizon a mirrored rim of 
silver. It is flat, and still, and straight, 
and the wind whines and slips through 
slivers of openings in the truck. There 
is an unearthly, whispering, quiet. We 
have not passed a car for four days. 
The water container is empty, but 
Joachim, ever an optimist, whistles 
between his teeth. 

We are alone in this wilderness of 
forests, save for the scarecrow. It is 
midday. The air is stinking hot and 
shimmers off the cracked earth in a 
mind-altering mirage. The truck 
coughs, splutters and stops. It chokes 
on its own emptiness. Joachim crosses 
his hands over the wheel, his face the 
colour of dry mud. There is no sound 
in the steaming truck except the 
“ping” of the tank. 

We are out of gas. 

I think about heatstroke. I wish I'd 
brought a rosary, made a will, hadn’t 
had children, and think about the last 
media luna (bread roll) I'd left at 
breakfast. I calculate how long my film 
will last if I document fossilising, de- 
hydrating humans. The memory of the 
scarecrow mocks. 

The landscape is stripes of grey 
stones, flat yellow bushes, and green- 
ish rocks. The wind sneaks up behind, 
whips a blindfold across my eyes, and 
grabs me by the throat. Paul Simon 
whines about “The Sounds of Si- 
lence.” Joachim climbs out, shielding 
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his eyes from the melting 
glare. A stone has shot a 
hole through the petrol 
tank, and our passage to 
civilisation has leaked away 
onto the punishing 
Patagonian terrain. 


I must 
pass 
these 

tales on 
to my 
children. 


In the distance things 
black and horrible flap and 
fidget near the truck. Vul- 
tures. I unsettle them with 
badly aimed stones, and 
while I’m engaged in con- 
vincing them I still have a 
long life, others snatch my 
drying sandwiches from the 
truck’s bonnet. 

Joachim fiddles under 
the chassis and I sit in the 
truck and write about the 
wind, and again wonder 
why I am here. I lose track 
of time. 

A dust cloud tumbles to- 
wards us. Is it Beep Beep the 
Road Runner? Is it a gang 
of mapuches with poisoned 
arrows? Superman in 
Patagonia? Could it really, 
in this wild place, be an- 
other car? 

Ina split second Joachim 
has leapt from beneath the 
truck, flipped the bonnet, 
and lain transversely in the 
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road, Dishevelled and caked 
in dust, we think it is Carlos 
Castenadas, masquerading 
as the Saviour, who wobbles 
towards us from the rusted 
car that has been travelling 
from the end of the earth. 

The car slithers still, a 
door opens and a cloud of 
dust is sucked in. Joachim 
snatches an empty can, and 
disappears into the shadows 
of the car, hitching a ride, I 
presume, back to the petrol 
pump at Barjo Caracoles. 
He doesn’t even wave from 
the rear window. 

I’m left speechless, and 
quite terrified, at the edge of 
Patagonia, until I realise 
that time and space exist 
only in my consciousness. I 
remember my camera, cow- 
ering under its damaging 
sprinkling of dust on the 
back seat. Rocks, bushes, 
valleys, flowers, stones, 
sheep—l lie on the sharp dry 
ground, helping to pass the 
aching time while I docu- 
ment the surrounding 
scenes for posterity. 

I'm thirsty and my skin 
burns in the wind and 
strong sun. A dozen scraggy 


vultures flap listlessly above 
the truck, waiting to pick 
my flesh. I remember a 
white painted shrine that 
contains a bust of 
Beethoven, an empty Fanta 
bottle, a tired peeling Ma- 
donna holding one pink 
plastic flower, and wonder 
what significance my Nikon 
will add to this bit of Span- 
ish iconography. 

Much later, at an immea- 
surable time, when I have 
finally learned the meaning 
of trust, Joachim returns for 
me in a borrowed truck. We 
ride back to _ Barjo 
Carocolas, where he’d left 
the pink jalopy to the in- 
spections of a group of en- 
thusiastic amateur mechan- 
ics, with Paul’s Simon’s 
tinny refrain like a lament 
for the environment. 

The sun almost sets at 
midnight, briefly and reluc- 
tantly. The wind whistles, 
imperceptible but constant. 
Dust is deposited in minute 
specks on paper, sheets, 
tables, hair. A low hum, 
now a whine, the wind takes 
off. It sounds like a train. It 
rattles roofs. It gusts and 


roars. It shrieks higher and 
then I can’t see further than 
a few metres. But I know 
that there are mountains 
and an endless road, and 
coral pink flamingoes on a 
mirror lake, and crimson 
poppies and aquamarine 
ice, out there, somewhere. 

That night J dreamt of a 
wild guanaco with long 
lashes who did a circular 
dance to the beat of her 
hooves. I dreamt of a scared 


_ rhea and her chicks running 


on a freeway, of saving an 
anteater from the clutches 
of a zoo. And in this place 
of stones, and wind, and 
desiccated bushes, four 
days from anywhere, I un- 
derstand the lure of 
Patagonia. I understand 
that for dreams to come 
true, we must wake from 
our comfortable slumber. I 
understand, beyond all, 
that I must pass these tales 
on to my children, safe at 
home with their father, so 
that they too will be un- 
afraid to travel four days 
from anywhere. 
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Biking-Horse Riding-Rafting-Paragliding-Jungle-Galapagos 
Joaquin Pinto E4-255 y Amazonas Quito Telf. (02) 554 984 


CHCSESCIEVCSEC SES CSE OSE SES CHENEY 
KS CAR? CNP EDK2 CAL? CIK9 CD CHK? CN KO CIKP CMD 


ECUADORIAN ALPINE INSTITUT 
Ecu RI INE I E 


climbing professionals! 


fPHwT AIK SS SHITE RATE 
© MIUNTAING TRING © PRITE YATES 


« Individually Taylored Lessons 
* Centrally Located 
* One Excursion per Week 


* Complimentary Satsa and Cooking Lessons 


+ Complimentary Internet Access 


Prices per hour: 


COTOPAXI spe 
Spanish School Tel: (593-2) 225 834 Fax: 222 964 om a beds 


Site: www.southtravel com 


Luis Cordero E8-19 vy Almagro 


$450 


Quito — Ecuador - Sudamérica 


email: cotopaxdi@southtm vel com 100 ~ 140 = $4.25 


ACADEMIA SUPERIOR 
DE ESPANOL 
SIMON BOLIVAR 


Offer individual Spanish 
lessons with very experienced 
teachers. 

Trips every weekend, free 


Visit us at 
Leonidas Plaza 353 y Roca 
phone/fax: (593-2-504977) 

Quite - Ecuador 


www.simon-bolivar.com 


LA LENGUA 
Spanish School 


LEARN SPANISH WITH US FOR ONE HOUR, 
ONE WEEK OR ONE YEAR! 


_ For beginners to advanced. 
_ Flexible schedules. 
_ Official Diplomas. 
_ Live with local families 
(three meals and laundry.) 
_ Help with student visas. 
_ Practice outside of the classroom, 
in a market, museum or small vil- 
i lage. 
_ filso have a School in ATACAMES 
(on the coast.) 
_ Free E-mail service 


SRE Members receive a 10% discount 


Colon 1001 & Juan Leon Mera 
Building “Ave Maria” 8th floor 
Quito - Ecuador 
Phone: (593-2) 543-521 
Phone/Fax (593-2) 501-271 
E-mail: lalenguo@hoy.net 


www.la-lengua.com 
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Ecuador 


a re | overlooking the beautiful 
C nN a Napo river in the 


Ecuadorian rainforest. 


Prom eG responsible 
co-tourism. 


At Café Cultura you'll find 
our breads are soft, 
warm and freshly made. 
Just like our beds. 
There is only one thing that will wake you 
once you're tucked into one of our toasty 
warm beds, 

The thought of tucking into one of our 
famous oven hot breads. 

Bed und breakfast at Café Cultura, the 
perfect recipe for sweet drams ina 
beautifully restored colonial house. 
Centrally located in Quito, we have 26 
individually styled bedrooms with private 
bathrooms. Loads of atmosphere with our 
comfortable library and stone fireplaces. 


Contact os 2 Tel: ea SOMITE (593-2) SOL-9S 
Fax: (993-2) 224-271, Bemaih tnfo@cafecultura.com 


(593 2) 237 278 or 237133 info@yachana.com www.yachana.com Coes Robie ed bela iotecks Co Tide 


* Galapagos Cruises 

* Jungle Expeditions 

* Highland Trekking 

* Birdwatching 

* Cultural and Archeological Programs 
* Walking Tours 


AnGerever s * Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House" 


Enchanted Expeditions 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas’ P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-569956 Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-mail: angerme1@angermeyer.com.ec 
Web Site: http:/jwww.angermeyer.com 
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RECOMMENDED IN ECUADOR 


LONG TERM FAVOURITE IN THE RICHEST ECOSYSTEM ON EARTH 


“Dear Navel He sas 


Thank: you for the true wilderness experience. We will certainty telerany inquiries for an adventure inthe best of Ecuador to you: Your guides 
are top quality” We hope To returq ag Ecuador soon and experience more of your tours. 


ADVENTURE TRAVEL SOCIERY, WORLD CONGRESS 1998 ENGLEWOOD, CO.USA 


‘Another jungle outfitter with good reputation and several reader recommendations is Native Life. They specialize In the Cuyabeno among 
omer areas, Native Life strives to be environmentally and culturally responsibie. t appreciate reader's comments on this subject * 


LONELY PLANET BOOK 1997 
The current favourite in trips to. Cuyabeno is Nativo Life Travels. Guide owned and operated, they run 5- to 8 -day trips into the park. The 
popular 5 day trip costs USS245 per person, with a discount for SAEC members.’ LET’S GO ECUADOR BOOK.1998 
NATIVE LIFE / NATIVO CAMP 
c facility In the southern Cuyabeno Reserve is among outstanding nature, reached by motorised and paddled canoe along the Aquarico 
River and surrounding tributaries. The best trips included an eight-day “Deep in the jungle" Adventure in the Cuyabeno, exploring this remo 


y unspoiled area by canoe and on foot before you make your way back to sation, Native Life tours are excellent value with 


Sook through Native Live in Quito Roger Harris and Peter Hutchison 


The Amazon Book: THE BRADT TRAVEL GUIDE 1998 Bradt Publications / England, USA. 


FOR THOUSANDS OF TRIP REPORTS, PLEASE CHECK IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB OR IN 
NATIVE LIFE’S MAIN OFFICE 
www.native-life.com 


In Ecuador: Foch E4-167 and Amazonas Ave., Quito. E-mail: natlife1 @natlife.com.ec 


The Orange Guest 
House 


CHARMING BED & BREAKFAST 


+ IN THE HEART OF MODERN QUITO 
+8 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 

+ SLEEPS UP TO 18 GUESTS 

+ COMFORTABLE BEDS 


Biological reserve located 
after a five hour boat trip 
from Coca in the Napo river. 
yan . saline by an 
mpressive primary terra tirme 
forest, with over 400 species 
of birds, 
Yuturi is considered as one Sc a Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas 
of the major birdwatching ut NS eee P.O. Box: 17-1200599 
sites of the ecuadorian jungle. : sya Test : Fax: 593-2-569956 
: Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-mail: 
angerme1lMangermeyer.com.ec 
Web Site: 
http://www.angermeyer.com 
Quito - Ecuador 
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Ecuador 


* YATE “i. 
ANAZONAS ‘ 


Thinking about learning Spanish? \ We are owners of the first class 
Come to Ecuador Fragata Yacht 


and get the highest academic standards aaiusceeaie elise 
The best prices in ail the Gourtry: 


FRAGATA 


and professional teaching staff 
— scuba diving — snorkeling 
— jungle -~+ climbing 
* One to one and small group classes ~ trekking + rafting 
* Flexible schedules and reasonable rates ~ indian markets 
* Study in our “Jungle Branch” and enjoy the Amazon * SAEC members receive 
* Special discounts for SAEC members special discount Iffitl 
* Licensed by the Ecuadorian Ministry of Education Telfis: (593-2) 509610 / 5$7261/ 09733821 
* Experienced Ecuadorian host families E-mail: yfragata@uio.setnet.net 


Visit our website at : 
“AMAZONAS” SPANISH SCHOOL hitp:/Avww.yachtiragata.com 


718 Jorge Washington and Amazonas Ave., Building Rocafuerte, 2nd, & 3rd, floor 


. & 3rd, C4 
Phone & fax: (593- 2) 504654, Phone: 527509 P.O . Box 17-21-1245 Quito - Ecuador Wewa peede 


wiww.ecua.nél.ec/amazonas E-mail: amazonas @pi,pro.ec 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


Quito - Ecuador 


RULA DEL SOL 
SCHOOL OF SPANISH 

13 Years’ Experience 

Pleasing Latin Atmosphere 

Special Discount for Volunteers 

& SAE Members ane : 

Oneto One Glacees 0 £: ; * SAE MEMBER DISCOUNT * 

Mini-group Classes Wh 4vAr: ECUADOR'S LEADING ECOTOURISM UPERATOR 
ITS COOL & EASY TO LEARN! 
Tarqui 243 and Vacas Galindo i ’ f * DIVING * TREKKING * PHOTOG 
Phone’ 593-2-2553914/ 099658689 ( 


e-mail: mitadelsol33 @hotmail com aii AMAZON * GALAPAGOS * ANDES 


ecological Yadventures 


NATURE LODGES * COMMUNITY PROGRAMS * 


OUITO-FCUADOR Winner of the Ecotourism Show 
and the 1997 Tobo! Award for 
Responsible Tourism 


Highly recommended by members of tne 


www.tropiceco.com 
Tel:(593-2) 225-907 or 234-594 Fax:560-756 
Av. Republica E7-320 y Almagre, Edif. Taurus, Dpto 1-A 
Quito-Ecuador 
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Hostel El Cipres quito 


Conveniently located in a safe, residential neighborhood, we offer 
shared and private rooms from US$6 per person. Nice outdoor 
garden, cable TV, e-mail service, kitchen facilities, hot water 24 
hours, bilingual staff. 10% SAE discount. 

Lérida No 381 y Pontevedra (La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. 

Tel: (593-2) 549-561 Fax: (593-2) 549-558 
Email: elcipres@hotmail.com 


Punta Prieta Guest House manaBi 


Relax by the coast in an absolute nature haven with an abundance 
of wildlife. Ocean views, excellent food and 24 hour hot water. 
10% SAE discount. 

Tel: (593-2) 862-986 
Email: puntaprietaguesthouse@hotmail.com 


Ecological reserve on the south bank 
of the Napo river. Is located one hour 
boat trip from Coca. Yarina is an exellent 
INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS: Dirding area with much varzea and terra 
Tololene 503 225 s040a7-si5 i790 ‘firme forest plus and area of secondary 
rime jehoo.com forest, characterized by such a variety 

URL Webs Ftp: nw. yuturtlodge.com and abundance of plants and wildlife. 

wan YUTU 
Quito - Equador - South America 


www. Cotopani. com 


Mountaineering _ 
Galapagos 40: 


aaa com “ 
Biking “ 


Rafting 


oe a — 


Ecuador 


Foon the Heee to the Aare aed Bapted 


ene Chl 


ON COTOPAM AND CAYAMBK.. FINISHING 
WITH AN ASCENT ATTEMPT 
TO PRACTICE THE SKILLS 
YOU HAVE LEARNED 


Amazon Juudle 


Avong tuk River Suiripuno. We orrERr 
qua Very Best in Jungie Apventuecs 
CAMPING AT NiGUT | 1 
AND TRAVELLING aS) 
IN Dugout canoes Se 
or Uneine 
We always Have A BILINGUAL quipe 
EXPEDITIONS DEPARTING EVERY WEEK 


The Gala 
— =r 


\irl EXPERIENCE RUNNING BOATS IN THE 
“s g lec AND EXTENSIVE 
DATA FILES ON THE 

.— BOATS IN OPERATION 

We ARE IN A UNIGUE 
POSITION To Bk ABLE TO HELP 

You cfr Tus Bast AVAILABLE 
OPTION FoR Your cRuist IN THE ISLANDS 


Andes Expeditions 


T; Ne Nn 


4x4 TRANSPORT 
Day Tours — 
Untine @ Teekiting 


Avpins Mountain Cuimping 
Uorst-Riving & Mountain Biking 


a ae — 9 


Pasaje Roca 630 y Amazonas 
Quito, Ecuador 
USA & Canada : 1 800 434 8182 
"Tel : (593 2) 552 505 / 234 799 
Fax : (593 2) 223 381 
Email : admin@safari.com.ec 
hetp: // Madera com.ec | 
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MANU 
EXPEDITIONS 


PERU'S MANU NATIONAL 
PARK AND HORSE- 
SUPPORTED TREKS IN 
THE PERUVIAN ANDES 


Special Discounts 
for SAEC Members 
P.O. Box 606 Fax: (84) 236706 
Cusco Peru Tel: (84) 226671 
E-mail; manuexpe+@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


* * 


instinct 
Cultural and Adventure 
Tour Operator 


Highly recommended by: 
Footprint for Latinoamerica 
Lonely Planet 
South American Handbook 


Machupicchu, Inca Trail, 
Apurimac River Rafting, 
Tambopata-Candamo 


www.instinct-travel.com 
instinct@chayin.rcp.net.pe 


Procuradores #50 


Phone/fax: 051-084-233451 
Cusco, Peru 


Ta 


Tell us where you go... 
We will take you... 


- CITY TOUR LIMA 
ARCHEOLOGY 


Teletax: (51-1) 452-2845 / 452-2886 
Www.mavatravel.com 
€-mail: tourecceptiva@mavatravel. com 
Lima -Pord 


What ts a 50 Kg rat? 
‘Why do palm trees walk? 


How drunk can a stoth get? 


If you want to know the answers, 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 
tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Contact us at PANTIABBLLA we specialize 
in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable, 
professional service. within everyones budget. 


Leok also at this: 
10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BIRDWATCHERS 
TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Peri 


Caile Piaieros 360, Cusco, Pera, Tel. 51 84 238323 Pax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: panttac(@mail, cosapidata.com.pe 
website: www. pantiacolla.com 


TOUR OPERATOR 


MS =< 
eT EXPLORERS 


(51) 4-239669 
ta a 84-241070 


emallsexplorerGamauta.tep.nel.pe 
www. incaexplorers.co 
Cusco - Peru 
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 Esoloscal Adventive Travel 
Tor Operator 3 in Cusco, Peri, with state 
of the art equigment. We foster a warm — Adventure Tour Operators 
earing and safe e guiding style in or dey to Hotels and airport pickups. Organised Tours of All Classes 
prov ide RR guests with PRanie f Trekking Specialists in Vilcabamba, Choquequiraa, 
enjoyment of ther out door tps. 1 
TRIES: 
- inca tral te Mecingnechu €DON 
- Apurimas River Rafting 4D3N 
- fad waters of the Amazon Tambopata 

River SVEN 


Bee National Park ape 
‘ : Tallored itineraries, Specialist Tours and Trekking 


- Ticket Sales, Resaioaticns ae Cor Hire 
- Up-to-the-minute Informaii 


For Local Knowledge AtLocal Prices, Consul The Experts 


Milla Turismo Pen Tel; §1-84-231710 
infoimillaturismo.com 
www. mil laturismo.com 


LONG STAYS? 
fa hove the meet aultciie rid range HEE israel in Cusco 


+The best ‘Apatments* in town 
+ Two locations in Cusce’s downtown 
email; chando@meayuc.com 
sanntiae’ ware aivice Ooi Recomended by Lonely Planet uidehoale | 


Tel/Fax:51-84-232-666 Wet Los Aticos Hostal (**) :51-84-226889 
LosAticos de Pardo ; 51-84-380147 


SARE SERiOS may # ae at ey at | Se eo ae 


www. losaticos.com 


ig 
ie 
s 
: 
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g 


Calle Piateros 325, 2° floor, 
Cusco - Peru - Latin America 
Tel: (51-84) 247836, 238245 
Fax: (514- 64) 222535 
gente@terra.com.pe 
info@gqente.com 
http:/iwww.gente.com 
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Cusco 


“Looking for an unforgettable learning experience 
of AMAZONIAN RAINFOREST? 


way You get it” In: Vi AN U 


5 a With: World’s heritage site 


 VILCA Expeditions 


Rainforest specialists into the 
Reserved Zone for ten years 


Calle Plateros 363 
Cusco - Perd 


AN DEAN LIFE 


Quality Adventure Tour Operator 
Specialists in small group treks and tours in Peru 
Inca Trail to Machu Picchu Everyday (4 days) 
Short Inca Trail (2 days), Salkantay Trek (7 days) 
Ausangate Circuit (6 or 7 days), Lares Valley (4 or 6 days) 


MANUVILCA@terra.com.pe 
Website: http://www.cbc.org.pe/manuvilca/ 


——e ORGANIZED TOUR PACKAGES OF PERU (5 days to 3 weeks) 
=ieg «Ss Member of APTAE & AATC. Officially Licensed Trek Operator 
www.andeanlife.com E-mail: andeanlife@perutreks.com 
Calle Plateros 341, Plaza de Armas, Cusco, Peru. Tel (084) 224227 
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Whitewater Rafting and Jungle Adventures (Manu & Tambopata) 


NINOS HOTEL, 
CUSCO 


Beautiful hotel set in own 
courtyard, 5 minutes walk 
from Plaza. Hot water all 
day. Clean, comfortable and 
secure, Dutch owners. 
All proceeds go towards 
helping Cusco’ s street 
children. 
We will give you a tale to 


Tel: (51-84) 231 424 or 
email us on: 
ninoshotel@terra.com.pe 

nd.n 


web: www.t 


9 Calle Meloq 442, Cusco 
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j Eusco Club 


Hello All, 


Hope everyone had a wonderful 
Christmas and New Year! 


Iam Chrissy, the intern at the 
Cusco Clubhouse, I am writing the 
club news this time to give Fiona a 
break from all the never ending tasks 
in her “inbox”. 


We are busy gearing up for the 
next season, even though it’s the rainy 
season now and we are swamped. 


For the moment we have, for us, 
quite a large staff, although it seems 
like there is never enough.(Please, 
don’t let this dissuade anybody 
thinking of helping us out! We always 
need help!) Fiona is up to her eyeballs 
in clubhouse maintenance, Shawn is 
back with us again, helping out in the 
office. Jane is going mad trying to 
organize our advertising efforts while 
Helga is doing wonders selling books 
at our new desk in Peru Rail. I spend 
most of my time scurrying around 
updating the discount sheet and 
working with volunteers, We are all 
working to improve clubhouse 
services. Good news! Memberships are 
up, and everyone, staff and members, 
are content. 


But back to our desk at Peru Rail. 
It’s turning out to be great publicity 
for the club. Much thanks to Yasmine 
and Erika at Peru Rail for being so 
fantastic to work with! We use the 
desk to promote our club and sell 
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books in return for distributing Peru 
Rail rates and schedule info. So far it 
has been a great success and looks like 
a definite go for next season. 


We are still making cookies at the 
clubhouse thanks to our generous 
members. We want to thank all of 
those wonderful people who’ve heeded 


_ our plea for chocolate chips (although 


I think I am starting to resemble one), 
curry powder, books, magazines and 
coffee! 


Please remember the street children 
of Cusco! We need donations of pens, 
paper, art supplies, and whatever you 
think might be needed. We'll be 
distributing these gifts to the different 
schools and agencies in Cusco. 


Our Explorer Volunteer 
Resource(EVR) is making good 
progress. We have compiled a Cusco 
binder of volunteer opportunities 
which is completely up-to-date and 
includes many useful brochures and 
pictures from many agencies. All you 
prospective volunteers out there — Be 
prepared! 


Take Note: The Inca Trail regula- 
tions are in effect and being enforced. 
So remember: You will need a guide. 
The fee is $50 regular, $25 student 
(with entrance to Machu Picchu). I 
don’t know what they’re doing with 
the money, but requiring guides and 
limiting the number of people allowed 
to hike the trail per day are doing 
wonders to improve cleanliness on the 
trail. Inca Trail hiking is definitely a 
more enjoyable experience than in 
years past. If planning a trip, book a 
couple of weeks ahead of time. Tour 
agencies here are going crazy trying to 
comply with the regulations. 

OR... Check out our “Alternative 
Inca Trail Binder”....which, needless 
to say, offers alternative backpacking 
and trekking routes. 


Finally, if travelling to or from 
Cusco, be forewarned: Airport 
security with respect to carry-ons is 
tight! Pocket knives are a definite no- 
no although jungle spears tucked away 
in overhead compartments are A-OK. 
Just make sure your spears fit. 

For anyone wondering, Romeo, the 
puppy, is doing fine, feeling at home 
now, and eating everything in the 


garden. His new nickname is “Pulga” 
(flea). Wee Cat is relieved beyond 
measure. 


That’s all for now- 
Chrissy (and cohorts) at Cusco. 


Lima Club 


As I write I feel the sun on my 
cheek and am reminded that summer 
has at long last returned to Lima and 
Peru’s coast. As is a usual consequence 
of the sun, a wave of fresh energy and 
good vibes has descended upon the. 
town, which is embracing the return 
of the hot weather with shows and 
spectacles. The little black dots 
bobbing in the waves have multiplied 
as surfers take every opportunity to 
show off their skills. The Lima Club 
Manager can often be glimpsed among 
this elite set, easily distinguishable by 
his notable lack of style, finesse and 
skill. 


Before packing up and heading 
home, Jeff finished work on the 
Huaraz Packet, which is happily now 
for sale. He was also instrumental in a 
presentation held at the American 
Embassy concerning the joys of Peru. 
The audience was amazed to discover 
that there is more to Peru than Lima 
and Cusco, and that, contrary to the 
warnings of their security officers, 
they could savor other delights 
without risk of being shot or kid- 
napped. Jeff shall be sorely missed but 
has sworn a blood oath to return by 
May. 

As Jeff was departing (or more 
accurately swanning back and forth to 
Huaraz) another intern, Scott, joined 
us. During his 9-weeks at the club 
Scott proved incredibly adept at 
marketing and promotion, managing 
amongst other coups, to double the 
number of hotels, tour agencies and 
restaurants giving discounts to 
members. The list now includes 
several 5 star hotels, as well as many 
new popular bars and restaurants. 
Having been worked to the bone, 
Scott is now off sunning himself 
somewhere with his surfboard. 


The great deeds performed by Jeff 
and Scott, and what they received in 
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return is a testament to the success of 
our internship program which we are 
in the process of extending. Thus, any 
readers wanting to be interns or 
knowing someone who does, please 
feel free to contact me. Meanwhile, 
our other volunteers have performed 
equally heroically. Mickael updated 
the Peruvian Packet while putting 
together a terrific guide to the nightlife 
of Barranco. Everyone of the SAE staff 
received a copy as a pre-Christmas 
bonus. Mickael has since been 
appointed Lima club librarian. His 
mission: put some order into our 
extensive library materials. The best of 
luck mate! He has promised to have it 
completed before his departure late 
December when he whisks himself off 
to India. 


Our Peruvian contingent continues 
to work wonders. Part-timer Tilak is 
doing a great job with the trip reports. 
Meanwhile our most loyal worker, the 
awe-inspiring Feli (and her daughter 
Yanette), is still the best person that 
the club could ever ask for. She shall 
never be allowed to leave. Never. We 
are also in the midst of updating our 
files ensuring a huge increase in 
telephone bills and blood being split as 
the fights rage for the computer. I 
managed to get out of this muddle, 
escaping to Huancavelica and the 
surrounding areas. I was part of a 
contingent to help organize the tourist 
board up there and find ways to 
promote tourism in the more rural 
areas. Very constructive trip, and a 
truly wonderful place. If you are 
' flexible on time then I strongly 
recommend a visit. Am I promoting 
enough? 


Now for our EVR and our tireless. 
EVR coordinator, Julia. Our database 
is positively flourishing and new 
contacts are being established on a 
daily basis. We also played a signifi- 
cant part in the auspicious Year of the 
Volunteer Exhibition that was held 
over four days and open to the general 
public. It played host to a number of 
volunteer organizations ranging from 
hospitals to the United Nations and 
was chaired by the First Lady herself. 
The majority of these organizations 
were delighted to be listed in our EVR. 
Each organization that had a stand at 


the exhibition was also presented with 
a flag. Ours was to be found hanging 
directly above Mrs. Toledo’s head! 
The EVR requires so much work that 
another volunteer, Tara, has been 
found and is already doing a great job. 


The SAE is working with PromPeru 
(the Peruvian tourist board) to try to 
get visas for volunteers. 


Methinks that I have written 
enough. Just a quick thanks to our 
volunteers and to our members, 
without whom the South American 
Explorers would not exist. Also a 
special thanks to Rich Vecchio for 
donating his old laptop. It is now used 
by members to type their trip reports 
so we can put them on our website. A 
special thanks will also be given to the 
first person to donate us a photocopier 
... ize not important ..... 


Quito Club 


Ecuador has been through many 
changes since | arrived in 1997. The 
president had just fled the country - 
pockets bulging with money. The 
sucre, Ecuador’s currency, had 
dropped to s/. 3.000 to the dollar 
which meant you could buy a decent 
meal for under $0.50 or take a taxi 
anywhere in the city for not much 
more. Ecuador, at that time, was 
among the cheapest and safest 
countries in South America. 


A newly arrived Peace Corps 
volunteer en route to my job ina 
remote coastal forest, I dropped by the 
Quito clubhouse. Here, were volun- 
teers, members and Ecuadorians 
sharing information, making plans, 
doing research. I also found a wealth 
of great information on Ecuador as 
well as the other countries of South 
America. Truly, the SAE is a great 
place to learn. 


Four years and three presidents 
later, Ecuador is still changing. 
Inflation has soared to 400% and the 
sucre has been replaced by the dollar. 
Hopefully the dust will settle and the 
economy recover. Prices are a little 
higher now and the country a little less 
naive. Ecuador is still popular with 
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travelers, a destination of special 
beauty and of cultural variety —a 
country I have come to love,and place 
I call home. 


As the new manager of the SAE 
club in Quito I look forward to 
helping others discover this magnifi- 
cent country and the wonders of South 
America. Our team combines new 
enthusiasm, old experience, and fresh 
ideas - a good mix to take the club in 
new directions. Erin Fair, our Assistant 
Manager is knowledgeable, enthusias- 
tic and just plain fun to be around. 
Melani Martinod, an energetic, 
creative, long-term volunteer is the 
one to thank for our Thursday night 
evening programs and weekend 
Walkabouts. She is also in charge of 
the Explorers Volunteer Resource 
(EVR), a soon to be continent wide 
database of volunteer opportunities. 
Her passion for this project has turned 
it into one of the leading SAE projects. 


Volunteers are improving the 
efficiency, look, and services of the 
Quito clubhouse, lured into helping 
out, no doubt, by the fabulous home- 
cooked meals of Ester and Maruja. 
Thanks to Annie, Josh, Corie, 
Francesca, Jonas, Carston and Hilde 
for their contribution to the long and 
short term vitality of the club. And a 
“welcome back” to Eddie, whose 
absence from the club was thankfully 
short-lived. A special thanks to Diana, 
ex-manager and dedicated Hasher, 
whose historical perspective and 
guidance have been invaluable. 


With all of the changes happening 
now, we invite you to the clubhouse to 
meet our new volunteers, relax over a 
cup of coffee, chat with fellow 
travelers and learn about the many 
exciting ways to explore South 
America! 


See you soon! 
Cindy 


RK 
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With entries for the Haiku still coming 
in, we’re holding off on announcing a 
winner for a few months. There’s still 
time to submit your Haiku. 

Also, contests appear to be unex- 
pectedly popular with members. This 
started us thinking—if members are all 
that gung-ho about contests, what 
about running o contest to come up 
with the best contest? Not bad, huh? 
So, send in your idea for a club contest 
to beat club contests and if we use your 
contest idea, we'll send you a crisp $50 
bill and let you help rig the outcome in 
favor of a near relative, pal or crony. 

As you might expect, times are not 
good for the South American Explorers 
but this is true of many organizations 
that lack the generous support of loyal 
and kind members. 

Members, our special thanks to all of 
you listed below who in the past six 
months have helped us get through 
these difficult times. 


CONTRIBUTING 


John C. Vredenburgh 
Barbara S. Vredenburgh 


Robert Daniels 
Joyce Daniels 
Anne Mackinnon 
John Schneider 


Shawn F. McCracken 
Bejat A. McCracken 


Philip Palmer 
Eleanor Palmer 


Kenneth R. Wright 


Ruth Wright 
Al Nord 
Sue Mackenzie 


Dan Skelton 

“William J. “McGovern Jr.””” 
John R. McCain 

Jeffery P. Newman 
Peter Sinnett 

Thomos Walsh 

Potricio Ghany 

Peter Ackroyd 

Holly North 

Alexander Schoenberger 
Rebecca Orozco 

Melissa Eyler 

Chris Plauschinn 

Richord L. Hartman 

Karl Wallendszus 


Sandra Mills 

Jon Huss 

Anne Mackinnon 
Ton D. Outram 
Kevin T. Burke 
Stephen Urban 
Wayne Woodard 
“Maurice “” MacDonald Jr.””” 
Heidi Sorensen 
Mike Austin 
Morkus Bisanz 
Scott Hunter 
Claudette K. Columbus 
Cecilia Paul 

Jack Horvath 

Phil Willcox 

David Brian Toland 
Daniel Porter 
David S. Hunt 

Gary Hisman 
SUPPORTING 
Wendy Wicker 
Stephen Wicker 
Jean Robertson 
Daniel D. Palmerlee 
Lauro Quick 

Jane Tanner 

LIFE 

Carol Brottman 
Ursula Thiermann 
AFTER-LIFE 
Jessica Robertson 


The southern wind which blows through this Sacred Valley 
can take you up high over the magnificent Andes, 
if only you meet the right people 


wre Lats ae 
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LIMA - PERU 


English Spoken 
Travel Information 


: Cable TV 
| Guest HOUSE spanish Classes 


‘MARFIL Kitchen & laundry 


facilities 
Did he kill somebody, or luggage store ; 
did somebody kill his freedom? $6 per person Tek: 01.447 a6 01447 537 Pan Ob 20) £427 
sii i | Parque Ayacucho 126, Pueblo Libre Bey pa ngae bay 
In between 3rd & 4th blocks of Bolivar E-MAIL:Saferis@amauta.rep.net.pe 
| thf: 051-2611206 - hide tnd: Sai com WEB: htto://n  ortinmeatarte, er 


« GRAN HOTEL SAVOY 


Located at two blocks from the Main Square 
OFFER JUST FOR MEMBERS 
US$ 12.00* 


110 Rooms, Bar-Restaurant, Laundry 
Free Transfer Airport - Hotel - Airport 
Adress: Jr. Cailloma #224 - Lima 
Reservations; reservassavoy@terra.com.pe 
Phone: 051.1.428,3520 Fax: 051.1.426.0840 


* For person in double room 


Prove his innocence. 
atch him run free in his home 
the jungle, at Muyuna Lodge 
and Expeditions. 


WWW.MUYUNA.COM 
Putomayo St. 163, Iquitos, Peru. 


Phone: (51-94) 24-2858/93-7533. 
E-mail: muyuna@wayna.rcp.net.pe 


50% DISC 
FOR SAEC 
MEMBERS 


Welcome to your 
ecological niche, 


sasgacls ! o. ee 
J § Or HTL'= APTO.USS 12.00 arDAK oe 
A UNIQUE SPECIES OF ECOTOUR serv i Git) 241-8672 * Fax: (ity 281 8632 


(303) 838-9412 VWAVW.PERUINATURE.COM -mail:ré: eho Ly POM EEE ES 


Jr. Luna Pizarro 168 - Urt. ia Colonial - Caliac - ima - Pore 
Tetetax:{51-1) 464-5811 


www tinantiatian.com 
E-mail resorvas@hmanhatian com 
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| Ask the Doctor 


Healthy Flying 


Most visits to South America start 
and end with a long plane flight. 
Compared to the health risks of 
malarious mosquitoes and treacherous 
roads, your time on the plane is 
probably relatively low-risk. Neverthe- 
less, there are a few important health 
risks involved with flying and most of 
them are easy to prevent with a few 
precautions. 


Q I’ve heard that long plane trips 
can cause blood clots! Is that true? 


A Unfortunately, it is true. A recent 
study from the medical journal The 
Lancet found that up to 10% of 
travelers on flights lasting at least 
eight hours developed blood clots in 
the veins of the calf. Some people are 
at higher risk that others for develop- 
ing blood clots. People at increased 
risk include those who have had prior 
blood clots or recent leg surgery or 
fractures. Pregnancy, cancer, smoking, 
being overweight and taking estrogen 
in either birth-control pills or as 
hormone replacement can also 
increase the risk of blood clots. 


Q How can I avoid getting a blood 
clot? 


A Some simple precautions while 
flying can reduce your risk of getting a 
blood clot. Drink lots of fluids and 
avoid alcohol. Avoid crossing your 
legs for long periods of time. Also, 
exercise your legs regularly either by 
walking about the cabin or doing leg 
exercises while seated. Wearing elastic 
compression stockings during flight 
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can also help prevent blood clots. 
Those who are at very high-risk for 
blood clots, especially those who have 
had a prior blood clot, should consult 
their doctor before flying. 


Q How would [ know if I get a 
blood clot? What should I do if I think 


I have one? 


A Most large blood clots will cause 
swelling and pain in the calf. The calf 
would also be tender if squeezed and 
may feel warm. Some blood clots 
don’t cause any symptoms at all. If 
you think you may have a blood clot, 
see a doctor immediately. Untreated 
blood clots can be life threatening. 


QI often get terrible ear pain when 
I fly. Why does this happen and is 
there anything I can do about it? 


A The air pressure in the cabin of 
most commercial airline flights is 
comparable to the pressure at about 
8,000 feet above sea level. Any air 
pockets in your body will expand due 
to the lower air pressure. Normally as 
the air trapped in the middle ear 
(behind the ear drum) expands, we 
can relieve the pressure through the 
Eustachian tube, a passageway 
connecting the middle ear and throat. 
Chewing gum, yawning, and the 
Valsalva maneuver (pinch nose, close 
mouth and blow) are things that can 
help open the Eustachian tube to 
relieve the build-up of pressure. People 
with inflammation or swelling from 
sinus allergies or a head cold may be 
unable to open the Eustachian tube to 
relieve the pressure in the middle ear. 
This can result in severe pain as the 
pressure in the ear builds. 


For people who have had problems 
with their ears while travelling, 
decongestants, either as a nose spray 
or a pill, may help. One study com- 
pared a nose spray with 
oxymetazoline (Afrin,, others) with 
pseudoephedrine tablets (Sudafed, 12 
Hour, others) given 30 minutes before 
flying. The pseudoephedrine tablet cut 
the number of episodes of ear pain in 
half; the nose spray didn’t help. 
Whenever possible, try to avoid flying 
when you have nasal congestion or 
cold/allergy symptoms. 


Q Any other health concerns with 
flying I should be aware of? 


A Because the air pressure is lower 
at altitude, people who might breathe 
without problems at sea level may 
require extra oxygen while flying. This 
may apply to travelers with heart or 
lung conditions. Consult your doctor 
to see if you should have oxygen when 
you fly. 

People who have unstable angina 
(blockage of the arteries of the heart), 
a recent heart attack, or severe, 
uncontrolled high blood pressure 
should avoid air travel until their 
medical conditions stabilize. 


Scuba divers should wait a mini- 
mum of 12 hours after their last dive 
before flying to avoid triggering an 
episode of decompression sickness 
(“the bends”). Divers who’ve done 
multiple dives or any decompression 
dives should wait 24-48 hours before 
flying. 

Because airline flights involve 
crowded conditions and recirculated 
air, travelers may face an increased 
risk of catching some infectious 
diseases while flying. Influenza (“the 
flu”) and tuberculosis have been 
spread from one passenger to others 
on the same flight. Most evidence 
suggests that the risk of catching these 
diseases while flying isn’t any higher 
than the risk involved with any other 
crowded condition (bus or train travel, 
conferences). 


About the Author 


Dr. Andrew Schechtman is a family 
physician with a Diploma in Clinical 
Tropical Medicine and Traveler’s Health 
from the Tulane University School of 
Public Health and Tropical Medicine. He 
is currently on staff at the Ochsner 
Clinic in New Orleans, Louisiana. He has 
worked overseas with Doctors without 
Borders in Guatemala and Uganda. 


Disclaimer : These recommendations 
are general and may not apply to every 
reader. Please consult your doctor for 
recommendations specific to your 
travel plans. 


E-mail medical questions to Dr. 
Schechtman at aschechtman@pol.net. 
Although questions cannot be answered 
personally, a selection will be answered 
and published in future issues of the 
South American Explorer. 
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DRUG OF CHOICE 

GlaxoSmithKline sent us a press re- 
lease a few weeks ago about a new 
study that purports to show that their 
new anti-malarial drug Malerone is 
better tolerated i.e. has fewer side ef- 
fects and that those taking it more of- 
ten complete the full treatment. Here’s 
what the promo material has to say: 

Although most cases of malaria are 
preventable, many travelers fail to use 
or comply with appropriate prophy- 
laxis. This is largely due to the grow- 
ing concern about the side effects as- 
sociated with older antimalarials. For 
example, although effective in prevent- 
ing malaria, mefloquine is associated 
with neuropsychiatric side effects, 
causing many travelers to avoid 
antimalarials. This study indicates 
that nonimmune travelers (persons 
without natural immunity), like 
Americans, taking Malarone are about 
five times more likely to complete their 
treatment regimen. Additionally, trav- 
elers taking mefloquine in this study 
experienced treatment-related neurop- 
sychiatric side effects twice as often as 
those taking Malarone. “In my expe- 
rience, many travelers are hesitant to 
take an antimalarial because of sto- 
ries about the neuropsychiatric side 
effects associated with older 
antimalarials, like Lariam(r), said David 
Overbosch, M.D., lead investigator of 
the study and director of the Travel 
Clinic Harbour Hospital in Rotterdam, 
The Netherlands. “With an increase in 
travel to malaria-endemic countries, 
having an antimalarial that is both ef- 
fective and well tolerated is extremely 
important. 

Is it true? Who can say? You may 
want to check out: 


www.malerone.com or call 1-888- 
825-5249. 

In Issue #52 of the SAE Dr. Joseph 
Breault wrote about Maleria in Ask 
The Doctor 


BIGGER IS BETTER 

Since so many of you adopted 
turtles because of our last issue, we 
think you’ll want to know of another 
glorious opportunity to be generous. 

What better way this Valentine’s 
Day to say “I Love you” than by 
adopting a manatee in your Sweeties 
name? Unbelievable but true! For a 
mere annual payment of $30 you can 
make your beloved a Save the Mana- 
tee Club Friend. As a Friend your 
Little Muffin will receive: an Adop- 
tion Photo, a 28-page membership 
handbook of information about 
manatees, four issues of the Save The 
Manatee Club Newsletter with up- 
dates on adopted manatees written by 
rangers Wayne Hartley and Betsy 
Dearth. Want something a little more 
upscale for your pookie wookie? 
Make snookums a Save the Manatee 
Club Champion for $5,000. FYI, 
manatees weigh close to 1,000 
pounds, and grow to 10 feet or 
more—that is a lot of lovin.’ 

Woo your Wombat in a big way! 
Call 1-800-432-JOIN (5646), or visit 
their website at 


www.savethemanatee.org. 


SHOESTRING NEWS 

The Shoestring Traveller has re- 
cently changed publishers so if you 
want to contact them (and we recom- 
mend you do!) you’d better do it now. 

Here’s how to do it: Write—Jane 
Etter, The Shoestring Traveler, PO Box 
1349, Lake Worth, FL 33460. Jane is 
the editor of The Shoestring which you 
might remember was was originally the 
newsletter for the International Asso. 
of Air Travel Couriers. It has since 
grown to include lots of non-courier 
info and is subscribed to by non-mem- 
bers as well. If you want to e-mail Jane 
try: etter@courier.org or check out the 
website: www.courierorg 
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The Shoestring is a splendid publi- 
cation and is widelt read by SAE mem- 
bers. 


SPRAY FOR PEACE 

If you’ve ever tried to pepper spray 
someone out the window of a moving 
car, you know out just how hard it is 
to aim quickly and accurately. This 
isn’t a problem when spraying a bicy- 
clist or pedestrian to check if your 
sprayer is working. But sometimes, if 
you’re on foot for example you really 
don’t want to miss. A couple of cases 
in point: When Joe Smithers (not his 
real name) failed to properly pepper 
spray (incapacitate) a tough on the 
streets of Lima he “almost got the 
“livn ___ kicked out of him” And 
Martha Sims (not her real name either) 
was knocked down in broad daylight 
in Rio after she pepper spayed a beg- 
gar who wouldn’t go away. Worse, 
the enraged mendicant actually 
wrenched Martha’s can from her 
grasp and, while she lay helpless on 
the ground, pepper sprayed HER. 

Always on the lookout for the lat- 
est breakthroughs in personal protec- 
tion for our members, the Pepper 
Escort‘ grabbed our attention. What 
sets Pepper Escort‘ apart, says the 
press release, “is a powerful flashlight 
with a convenient, thumb switch for 
one-handed operation. This is crucial 
since most break-ins and assaults— 
one every 13 seconds —take place at 
night or in dark areas. The light beam 
temporarily blinds the attacker, aims 
the pepper stream and aids in your 
escape. The unique design of the 
nozzle assures an accurate shot each 
time” Pretty good, huh? There’s more! 
Pepper Escort’ comes with a high- 
pitched safety whistle. Even better, an 
ultra-violet dye is mixed into the pep- 
per spray to aid in police in identify- 
ing your attacker. 

Itching to spray someone? The Pep- 
per Escort‘ sells for cool $49.95 and 
can be ordered from McClarin Manu- 
facturing, Inc.: (866) 9-PEPPER or 
online at:http://www.PepperEscort. 
com or by email: Sales@PepperEscort.com. 
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not rolled up at midnight. She and Joe, troupers both, 
made the rounds of private parties and buffet suppers all 


S h over town, 
out A squiggle on her map gave Henley the idea that she 
. could drive from Porvenir to Ushuaia, but the squiggle 
A disappeared short of her destination. They finished their 
merican trek with the original horsepower: gaucho ponies from a 


nearby estancia. 


Reunited with Oldsie, she and Joe made a leisurely 
journey north, crossing back and forth between Argentina 
and Chile as the spirit moved them. Joe bailed out in 
Santiago —he’d been drafted. (There was a war going on.) 
Henley recruited a new co-pilot, Hector Burr, a young 
Chilean whose great-grandfather had emigrated from New 

Jersey in the mid-1800s. Burr was looking for a ride to the 
Constance Jordan Henley United States. Crossing the Andes again, tier rambled 

through northern Argentina to Bolivia, where heavy rains 
pelted the roads, and Nazi cliques threatened the govern- 
ment. The sturdy Oldsmobile rolled on (with a few assists 
from ships and trains) through Peru, Ecuador, and Colom- 

Touring South and North America in a 4x4 Land Rover _ bia, Central America, Mexico, and 'the United States, where 
is old hat today, but Constance Jordan Henley did it sixty 
years ago, cruising from continent to continent at the wheel 
of a wood-paneled, six-cylinder Oldsmobile station wagon 
nicknamed “Oldsie.” 


ey 

Henley, a 57-year old California grandmother, embarked Kr ays Sw 
from Rio de Janeiro on a drizzly day in 1941 with her ae ek 
young nephew Joe. “The drizzle became rain,” she later ey 
wrote in her book Grandmother Drives South, and “the Sta 
rain became a downpour.” Soon the red Brazilian soil had 
“liquified . . . to a bright blood red. The crimson muck 
bathed our wheels in red and splashed red gouts high on 
the glass of our windows.” She survived the muck but 
further on was stopped by Brazilian police, who motioned 
her off the road with much hand-waving and shouting in 
Portuguese, of which Henley understood not a word. 
“Then I had an inspiration for which | now blush -I 
offered them money.” The policemen declined. It wasn’t a 
shakedown. A race was underway and they were shooing 
cars off the road to allow the competitors to pass. 


By Daniel Buck 


Henley motored on. The route to Sao Paulo, now a 
superhighway, was then “a washboard road,” and the 
sights she and Joe saw were “rain, slush, red mud, more ao 
rain, and more mud.” She headed south, destination Punta = 
Arenas, where she had been told not to miss the New Year's 7 ¥- 
ball. Joe had packed a tuxedo for the occasion. Rolling 
along the coast of Argentine Patagonia was nothing but 
“sky and horizon, horizon and sky. Mile upon mile, hour 
upon hour.” In Puerto Madryn they were befriended by a 
Scot, in Trelew by a woman who had a brother in Califor- 
nia, and near Comodoro Rivadavia by an English estancia 
manager. Constance and Joe pulled up in Punta Arenas in 
late December, right on schedule. They celebrated New 
Year’s Bye at the Hotel Cosmos, which was “bedecked 
from top to toe for the occasion.” 


“Jollity was the law,” Henley wrote. “Horns tooted, 
serpentines flew, the orchestra outdid itself.” The rug was 
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Henley cut northeast to New York 
City, dropped off Hector, took a left 
turn and made a beeline for home in 
Los Angeles. Her beeline was punctu- 
ated by several misadventures: She 
got arrested and briefly jailed in New 
Jersey because her plates were expired; 
had an accident in the Midwest — a 
farm truck chasing lost pigs went 
through a stop sign; and endured a 
blinding salt storm while crossing the 
Salt Lake Desert at night. 


Safely returned to her Los Angeles 
home, Henley put her “toothbrush on 
its rack, stood back, and saluted it.” 
In slightly less than two years, she had 
clocked 36,674 miles. Her expenses, 
including gas, food, and hotels, 
amounted to $300 a month. 


Henley had a few hints for those 
inspired to follow her trail. “Even 
though you are traveling by car, and 
for this you will need outing clothes,” 
she instructed, “ you will need 


‘proper’ attire when you reach the 
better hotels, for all there dress well. 
A woman mustn’t forget an evening 
gown. A man might need a Tux... . 
Out of deference to your hosts, do 
exchange those slacks, if you are a 
lady, for proper feminine attire as soon 
as you enter your hotel.” She cau- 
tioned that “if you must drink too 
many cocktails, please do it in your 
own room.” 


Henley wasn’t the first to link the 
Americas by motor car; that honor 
goes to Italian stunt driver and World 
War I airman José Mario Barone, who 
piloted a Studebaker Light Six from 
Rio de Janeiro to New York City in 
1927. Nor was Henley the fastest. In 
1987, Tim Cahill and Gary Sowerby 
rocketed 15,000 miles from Tierra del 
Fuego to Prudhoe Bay in a little less 
than 24 days, a record that still stands. 
But she’s the only driver, grandmother 
or not, to have toured both hemi- 
spheres in a woodie. 
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Discover 


Transitions Abroad 


The Guide to Learning, 
Living, and Working Overseas 


Each bimonthly issue of Transitions 
Abroad is an information-packed re- 
source guide full of practical advice 
on overseas teaching jobs, study 
abroad programs, first-hand ac- 
counts of ESL teaching experiences, 
and volunteering abroad. 


We focus on the life enriching experi- 
ence of long-term travel, study, and 
living abroad. 


Our extensive directory listings are 
updated regularly, You'll be inspired 
by our articles and photography. 


Transitions Abroad, P.0. Box 1300, 
Amherst MA 01004; 800-293-0373; 
www. TransitionsAbroad.com 


Tour with 
KAPOK 


Expeditions and help 
conserve the Amazon 
rainforest in Cuyabeno 


Discount for members 
Joaquin Pinto E4 —225 y Amazonas 


Telf. (593 2) 2556348 
kapok@kapokexpeditions.com 
www.kapokexpeditions.com 
Quito, Ecuador 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified Ads for Issue 67 must be 
received by February 28, 2002. You 
must send payment (check drawn on 
U.S, bank, or Visa, Mastercard, or 
Discover number and expiration - 
date) with copy. 


Per issue rate for classified ads: 
LIFE MEMBERS: Free first 25 
words, OTHER MEMBERS: 
Non-commercial: $10 first 25 words. 
Commercial: $30 first 25 words. 
NONMEMBERS: Non-commercial: 
$20 first 25 words, 

Commercial: $40 first 25 words. 
Each additional word $.50 

Note: E-mail addresses and inter- 
national phone numbers count 

as 2 words, All classifieds currently 
running will expire with Issue 
number that appears at the end of 
the ad, e.g. (66). Ads for Issue 67 
must be prepaid and received by 
February 28, 2002. 


GUIDES 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for 
adventures. Custom-made expeditions 
or join one of our groups for hiking, 
camping, etc. Ecuador's biggest and 
best climbing company, Full logistic 
support for your own expeditions. Tel: 
18004348182. Fax: 5932220426. 


Email:admin@safari.com.ec. (QC) 


CLIMBING ECUADOR. The most 
inexpensive climbing company with 
certified guides. We offer only the best 
service and equipment. 
www.moggley.com Tel: 02-564-084. 4X4 
transport. SAE members 10% 
discount. (QC) 


WANT TO GO CLIMBING? The 
ECUADORIAN ALPINE INSTITUTE has 
over 18 years of climbing experience. 
10% SAE discount. Check out our 


webpage: volcanoclimbing.com (QC) 


FERTUR PERU, Lima, Tour and travel 
agent. Tourist information, package 
tours, international and domestic 
flights, excursions, reconfirmations. 
Great prices and student discounts, 
English spoken. Close to SAE Lima 
Office. Tel 511.427.1958. Email: 
fertur@terra.com.pe. (LC) 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National 


Reserve. Visit one of the world’s most 
fascinating natural reserves. Five, 
seven, and nine day tours leaving from 
Cusco almost daily. Quality guides, 
English spoken, friendly service, Email: 
pantiac@mail.cosapidata.com.pe. 


Phone: (61.84)238.323. (LC) 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS, Manu 
Reserve. Catering to research, 
educational, and travel groups. Cusco 
office: Calle Turfino 350 Tel: 
084.238.2772 Lima office: Arambaru 
166 4B Tel: 221.4182 (LC) 


BRAZIL RAINFOREST, Scottish and 
Brazilian family run Cape Cod country 
inn (stay@overlookinn.com) and 
Amazon Rainforest Jungle Lodge 
(swallows@internext.com.br) with 
riverboat tours. Trekking, canoeing, 
wildlife, homecooking. Visit 
wwwoverlookinn.com 508 285-1886. 
(68) 


DISCOVER THE CELESTIAL WORLD OF 


PERU. We can design your trip the way 
you want or join any of our daily 
departures to... Machu Picchu, Cusco, 
Inca Trail, Amazon, Manu, Lake 
Titicaca, Nazca, Sipan, Chan Chan, 
Iquitos and Lima. Personal knowledge 
and experience since 1988 with offices 
in the US & Cusco Peru. We can share 
Peru and it’s history like nobody else. 
TAMBO TOURS 1-888-2G0-PERU ( 246- 
7578 ). (66) 

INCA TRAIL-RAFTING-AMAZON Daily 
departures with small groups less than 


. 10 trekkers guaranteed. We provide all 


the gear and staff to make this the trip 
of a lifetime. Personal knowledge and 
experience since 1988, with offices in 
the US & Cusco Peru. We can share 
Peru and it’s history like nobody else. 
TAMBO TOURS 1-888-2G0-PERU ( 246- 
7878 ). (68) 


See the Salar de Uyuni as the biggest 


mirror on earth! Revel at Carnaval! 
Go underground at Potosi! Overnight 
ona catamaran on Lake Titikaka! And 
much more. Rutahsa Adventures 
fabulous Bolivia excursion Feb. 7-20. 
Contact Dr. Rie Finch, 
rfinch@tntech.edu or (931) 526-1390. 
Visit www.rutahsa.com (68) 


HOTELS, 
LODGING 


GRINGO BILL'S GUEST HOUSE in 
Larapa Grande H-11-12 in Cusco City 
and Gringo Bills Hostal, Restaurant 
and Bar Calle Colla Raymi 104, Machu 
Picchu Pueblo, Cusco, Peru. Telfax; 
084211046, Email: 
gringobills@yahoo.com, Web: 


www.machupicchuperu.com. (CC) 


CASA CAMILO, Bed and Breakfast, 
from $10 p.p.p.n, Joaquin Capelo 570, 
MIRAFLORES, Lima 18. Telephone; 


(51-1) 4412586 or 7286176 (English 
spoken). Website: http:// 
casacamilo.tripod.com/ Email: 


syberian@amauta.rcp.net.pe (LC) 


CHURUP GUEST HOUSE, Huaraz, Peru. 
Friendly, family run hostel. Laundry, 
storage, kitchen facilities. English 
spoken, climbing and trekking info, bus 
station pick-ups. Rooms from $4-$6. 
Tel: (61-44)722.684 Address: Jr. Pedro 
Campos #7365 (LC) 


EL BALCON DORADO. Come and enjoy 
the pleasant and friendly family 
atmosphere of this centrally located 
hotel, allowing you to visit all the major 
tourist attractions in historic 
downtown Lima. Telefax: (51 1) 427 
6028, Jr. Ucayali 199, Lima 1. E-mail: 
balcondorado@hotmail.com, 
www.balcondorado.8m.com (LC) 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature 
Reserve, Puerto Maldonado, Peru. Over 
595 species of birds, 1200+- butterflies, 
149 dragonflies. For information and 
reservations, contact Peruvian Safaris. 
Alcanfores 459, Miraflores, Lima. Tel: 
(811)447.8888 Fax (611) 241.8427 
(LC) 


AMAZON CANOPY WALKWAY...Travel 
with EXPLORAMA, successfully 
operating lodges on the Amazon 37 
years. Experience the Spectacular 
View from the WORLD'S LONGEST 
CANOPY WALKWAY. Paddle along the 
river at night. View PINK DOLPHINS. 
Fish for PIRANHAS. Explore 
thousands of acres of primary 
rainforest reserves around 
EXPLORAMA’S FIVE LODGES 
including the remote ExplorTambos 
and the new CEIBA TOPS, a Resort on 
the Amazon. Visit 
www.explorama.com. 15% discount 
for SAEC Members making direct 
advance reservation with Explorama, 
Box 446, Iquitos, Peru. Fax (61 94) 
25 2533 E-mail 
amazon@explorama.com (LC) 


FERTUR PERU, Lima. Tour and travel 
agent. Tourist information, package 
tours, international and domestic 
flights, excursions, reconfirmations. 
Great prices and student discounts, 
English spoken. Close to SAE Lima 
office, Tel 511.427.1958. Email: 
fertur@terra.com.pe (LC) 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Lima. SAE discount 


price $5/person. A charming place to 
accommodate you. Family atmosphere, 
near the ocean in central Miraflores. 
Breakfast, hot shower, communal TV. 


dr Manco Capac, 368, Miraflores 
(between the 9th and 10th blocks of 
Ave. Larco). Email 
friendshouse_peru@yahoo.com.mx Tel: 
511.446.6248. (LC) 


HOREB YOUTH HOSTEL, Your cozy 
family house in Lima. Laundry and 
kitchen facilities, cable TV, hot water, 
free breakfast. Bike hire, surfing, 
paragliding available. $6 a night 
shared. Practice your Spanish while 
staying! Telephone: (511) 332 6085, 
dr. Tereul 140, Pueblo Libre. 
penoreby@hotmail.com. 15% SAE 
discount. (LC) 


HOSTAL DE LAS ARTES, Lima. Dutch 
owned, from $5,00, near SAB, airport 
pick-ups. Jr. Chota 1460, Lima. 
Tel:511.435.0031 artes@terra.com.pe, 
http://arteswelcome.tripod.com (LC) 


HOSPEDAJE IQUIQUE is located four 
blocks from the main square. Rooms 
with private or shared bathrooms from 
§/15 ($4,850) including breakfast, hot 
water, free transportation from the 
airport or bus terminal. Telephone: 
(51 84) 225 880. Calle Recoleta 574, 
hicuzco@terra.com.pe , http:// 
barrioperu.terra.com.pe/hiquique. (LC) 


BACKPACKERS KUSI WASI YOUTH 
HOSTEL, Miraflores. $10 bed and 
breakfast, Avenida José Pardo 991, 
Miraflores, Lima. Telephone: (511) 
444 1983, Fax: (511) 242 1133. E- 
mail; kusiwasi@terra.com.pe 20% 
discount for SAE members. (LC) 


MARFIL GUEST HOUSE, Lima. Cozy 
family run hostel located near the SAE. 
Kitchen and laundry facilities, cable TV, 
travel information. Spanish lessons 
available, Parque Ayacucho 126 
(between the Srd and the 4th blocks of 
Bolivar), Pueblo Libre. Tel: (611) 
465.3161 Email: 
cosycoyllor@yahoo.com. (LC) 


PENSION JOSE LUIS, Lima. Very 
friendly English speaking owner. Cozy 
rooms in a private home, located 
minuets away from central Miraflores, 
Free breakfast, cooking and laundry 
facilities, rooms with private bath, hot 
water, cable TV. Phone and fax 
available. SAB member price is $9/ 
person. Francisce de Paula Ugarriza 
727, San Antonio Miraflores. Tel: (611) 
444.1015, Fax: 511.446.7177 Email: 
hsjluis@terra.com.pe Web page: 
www.hoteljoseluis.com (LC) 


PLAZA FRANCIA INN, Lima, Peru. 
Lonely Planet Recommended. Address 
Rufino Torrico 1117 altura cuadra 9 
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Avenue, Garcilaso de Vega, Lima one. 
Singles, doubles, dorm rooms available. 
Email: franciasquareinn@yahoo.com. 
Send flight details in advance for 
airport pick-up service. Tel: 
(511)330.6080, Mobile: 
(511)945.4260. Visit our Web page: 
www.incacountry.com (LC) 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR. Ali Shungu, 
Hotel/Restaurant. Hacienda-like 
setting, 4 blocks from Indian Market, 
16 rooms, 2 family apartments, 
Fireplace, Garden, Patio, Mountain 
Views, Hummingbirds, Friendly 
Service, Gourmet Vegetarian and 
International Meals. Shuttle Bus from 
Quito, Tour Information. American 
owned, Call 593-6-920750. Write: 
Casilla 34, Otavalo, Email: 
alishngu@uio.telconet.net. Visit our 


website at www.alishungu.com. (QC) 


BLACK SHEEP INN. Ecological lodge 
located in the heart of the Andes. Great 
day hiking, treks, horseback riding, 
gourmet vegetarian food, organic 
gardens, clean air and Lright stars. 
Close to Laguna Quilotoa, Rio Toachi 
Canyon, cloud forest and indigenous 
markets. Three hours from Latacunga. 
For information: Tel: 5933814587. 
Email: info@blacksheepinn.com or 


www.blacksheepinn.com. (QC) 


CASA MOJANDA, Mountainside Inn 
and Farm is nestled in the countryside 
10 minutes from Otavalo. Adobe 
cottages, beautiful views, organic 
garden, Gourmet home-cooked meals, 
horseback riding, hiking to the cloud 
forest, lakes or waterfalls, extensive 
library and Japanese Style hot tub. 


Family owned and operated. 893-9-731- 


787, (QC) 


CULTURA RESERVATION CENTRE, 
Quito: A group of independent hotel 
owners with a variety of beautiful 
places around Ecuador in one central 
office. Tel/Fax; 5932 558889. 


Email:info@ecuadortravel.com. (QC) 


HOSTAL CASA SOL-QUITO, ECUADOR 
welcome home! At Casa Sol you will 
find hospitality and a warm family 
environment. Central location in the 
new town, quiet rooms, singles $12-15. 
doubles $22-26, suites $38, discounts 
to SAE members. Calama 127 y 6 de 
Diciembre, Tel: +593-2-230798, e-mail: 
sasasol@ecuadorexplorer.com, web: 
www.ecuadorexplorer.com/casasol/ 
home. (QC) 


LANGUAGE 


Do you want to speak Spanish? Take 
private lessons in Lima-Peru, lots of 
experience and recommended in 
Lonely Planet and Footprint 
guidebooks. Contact Ricardo Felix 
Email: richfel@yahoo.com Telephone; 
521-2559 / 726 0108 (LC) 


THE BEST PRICE FOR PRIVATE 
SPANISH LESSONS! Private or group 
classes with native Spanish speakers 
in beautiful Arequipa, Peru. For info 
(on classes, food, lodging, and 
excursions) call Rocio Oporto at ++51- 
54-286929 or ++51-54-694582, post 
mail: La Perlita 103, Arequipa, Peru. 
Email: claro@unsa.edu.pe. Read more 
about us at: www.unsa.edu.pe/pp/claro 


5% discount for SAE members. (66) 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL. 
quitoantiguo@yahoo.ed “In the heart 
of the Old Town. *Competitive Rates. 
*Professional Staff. *Experienced host 
families. *Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Venezuela #1129. Tel: (593-2) 286- 
930. (QC) 


SPANISH IN THE ANDES. Private, 
personalized classes, host family stays, 
community service. Also offers 
academic courses, internships. Located 
in beautiful colonial Cuenca, Ecuador. 
Centro de Estudios. Interamericanos. 
Email: interpro@cedei.org, Telephone: 


598-7-839008 Fax: 593-7-853593 (QC) 


Cuenca City is recommended for 
students from all over the world and 
linguistics experts, to learn Spanish. 
“Equinoccial” is the best language 
school in Cuenca. Address: Luis 
Cordero 9-32. Phone: (595-7) 854-758. 
E-mail: eee@cue.satnet.net Website: 
www.equinoccial.edu.ec, (QC) 


“Beraca” Spanish School-Study and 
learn Spanish in beautiful historic 
“Quito Colonial” or in “Quito Moderno.” 
We offer one to one instruction with 
qualified and experienced native 
instructors, U.S. $4.00 per hour, 
includes free laundry, fresh coffee, 
book exchange. Recommended by the 
South American Handbook 2000. 10% 


SAE discount. Amazonas 11-14 y Pinto, 
Quito-Ecuador. www.webjump.com or 


email: beraca@interactive.net.ec. (QC) 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL. 
quitoantiguo@yahoo.ed *In the heart 
of the Old Town. *Competitive Rates. 
“Professional Staff. *Experienced host 
families. *Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Venezuela #1129, Tel: (693-2) 286- 
930. (QC) 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS> 
Recommended professional Spanish 
Teacher with ten years of experience. 
She speaks English and German. 
Reasonable prices. Contact: Lic. 
Mariana Gonzalez P E-mail: 
aventour@pi.pro.ec Phone: (593-2) 
555-000. (QC) 


ETCETERA 


GLEAN CLOTHES ANYONE? The Lima 


SAE is looking for donations to help 
purchase a club washing machine. 
Help improve our look! Email 
saclima@terra.com.pe (LC) 


Anybody looking for an internship? 
The SAK, Lima, now runs a successful 
internship program. Why not earn 
academic credits with us here in Peru? 
Combine the excitement of traveling 
with the wonder or learning. Contact 
us for further details at 
limaclub@saexplorers.org (LC) 


In welcoming the New Year and 
beyond, the Lima Club is offering a free 
airport transfer to any member who 
would be willing and able to bring a 
hand-carry for the club from the 
United States to Peru. (LC) 


PUBLICATIONS, 
MAPS, VIDEOS, 
MUSIC 


IGM Topographical maps of Ecuador 
online. Maps delivered to the reception 
desk of your hotel in Quito or directly 
to your home. 
www.bestdealecuador.com. (QC) 


New adventure travelogue “An Odd 
Odyssey”: 6 months traveling 
California to Colombia by bus and boat, 
through Mexico and Central America, 
during Hurricane Mitch. ISBN 1- 
55212-602-1. Excerpts, reviews, and 
purchase online at http:// 
www.geocities.com/glendavidshort/ 
OddOdyssey.html (66) 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE. 
America’s #1 Guide to international 
work, living, study, and independent 
travel. 20th year. $24.95/six issues. 
Call for a FREE sample issue. (800) 

2930373. (TR) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers, 
Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry, 
and more. Send $18 for 8 issues (one 
year), or $3.80 for a sample copy to: 
The Bloomsbury Review, 1762 
Emerson St. Denver, CO 802181012 
USA. (TR) 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College PK, MD 20740. Journal 
with news, expedition reports, articles, 
reviews, conference reports, $20/ 
yearperson, $30/yearinstitutions. 
Outside US add $3 postage. (TR) 
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2002 South American Handbook 
Footprint’s Publications, 

78" Edition 

The essential handbook for travels to Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador & the Galapagos, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and the Guianas. Tells 
you where to stay, where to avoid, and 
basically everything you need to know be- 
fore, during, and after your trip to South 
America. 


OOPS HUB IO LUY UNOS 


The Machu Picchu Guidebook 
Ruth M. Wright & Alfredo Valencia 
Zegarra 

$15.00 [Members $14.00] #109 

The best all around guide for all who’ve 
been or are going to Machu Picchu, This 
outstanding little book leads you step-by- 
step through this fabulous site with a 
knowledgeable text and a magnificent se- 
lection of black-and-white color photo- 
graphs. Incorporating the latest archaeo- 
logical discoveries and insights, this valu- 
able guidebook opens your eyes to the ge- 
nius of the Inca and brings Machu Picchu 
to life as never before. Comes with the best 
map of the ruins ever produced. Absolutely 
indispensable. 
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Machu Picchu 


SUIOREDOX 


Climbing & Hiking in Ecuador 

4th Edition, Rob Rachowiecki, Mark 
Thurber, Betsy Wagenhauser 

$17.95 [Members $16.95] #113 

This book is for hikers of all abilities. From 
the experienced climber to the afternoon 
stroller, Bradt’s guide to experiencing Ec- 
uador on foot includes detailed hiking 
maps, climbing information, and new 
jungle walks and high-altitude treks. 


id 


Galapagos; A Natural History 


Michael H. Jackson 

On Sale! 

$24.95 [Members $24.95] #128 

This guidebook details the natural history 
of life found in the Galapagos Islands 
through the first hand accounts of the au- 
thor, It is well-illustrated, and thoroughly 
covers the biological evolution, coloniza- 
tion, and diversity of the many species of 
the Galapagos. 


Argentina Handbook ON SALE 
Footprint Publications, 2"4 Edition 
$15.95 [Members $14.95] $145 

Aimed at travelers of all ages, budgets, and 
interests, the Argentina Handbook is di- 
vided up according to region, and offers 
the traveler advice on everything from how 
to get there to where to stay, Basically, any 
questions you may have about Argentinean 
travel are tucked away in this helpful hand- 
book. A must-have for travelers to Argen- 
tina. 
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Ecuador and the Galapagos 
Handbook 

Robert and Daisy Kunstaetter 
(Footprint Handbook, 3™ Edition) 
The Footprint Handbook series has rap- 
idly carved out a reputation for reliability, 
accuracy, and thoroughness. This book is 
no exception. In the new easy-to-reference 
guide, you can find hotels rates (in every 
price range), excursions, tour companies, 
restaurants, language schools, nightclubs, 
medical services, places to shop. 


Chile and Argentina; The Bradt 
Trekking Guide 

Tim Burford, 5" Edition 

$47.95 [Members $16.95] #222 

Chile and Argentina are consistently 
among our member’s favorite destinations 
for trekking. This guide profiles 45 hikes 
from northwest Argentina to Tierra del 
Fuego. It also offers suggestions of where 
to raft, kayak, cycle, horseback ride, and 
ski, and offers extensive information on all 
national parks in the area. So if you are 
headed on an Adventure in Chile or Ar- 
gentina, pick this up before you go. 


gentina 


Kay TRERHING GUIDE 


Machu Picchu Historical 


Sanctuary ON SALE! 

$18.00 [Members $15.00] 

The is the best little guide to the Imperial 
Capital with an abundance of information 
on the Inca Trial, Vilcambamba, local mar- 
kets, archaeological sites, restaurants, and 
everything else you might want to see. A 
club favorite for many years. Latest edi- 
tion. 


MACHE PICCHE TRETODICAL BANCTUADY 


S960. 


Vac! Toe Ode Mw 


South America on a Shoestring 
Lonely Planet, 8% Edition 

$29.95 [Members 28.95] #187 

Lonely Planet’s newest edition of South 
America on a Shoestring offers a fresh per- 
spective on touring this amazing continent. 
Highlights the best possible routes and sug- 
gested timetables, uncovers off-the-beaten 
track hidden treasures, provides up-to-date 
safety information and includes detailed 
maps. 


Peru 

(Lonely Planet) 

Ben Box and Alan Murphy 

US$17.95 [Members $16.95] $137 

From the floating island on Lake Titicaca 
to the ancient Inca city of Machu Picchu, 
Peru offers the traveler a wealth of spec- 
tacular attractions. Whether you want to 
explore the rainforest, view the icy peaks 
of the Andes or feel the pulse of modern 
Lima, this nuts-and-bolts book will guide 
you through the land of the Incas. 


Magical Machu Picchu Calendar 
$43.50 [Members $11.50] #112 

That’s right, the Magical Machu Picchu 
2002 Calendar is in stock. A perfect gift 
for the South American Explorer, or a gift 
for yourself! Vicariously visit the Lost City 
of the Incas everyday with a new Magical 
Machu Picchu 2002 Calendar. 


South American Explorers Information Packets: 


Central and South America Driving Pocket 
Volunteer Opportunities Information Packet 
Aconcagua Information Packet 

Chile Information Packet 

Ecuador Information Packet 

Galapagos Information Packet 

Peru Information Packet 

Cusco & Machu Picchu Information Packet 
Huarez Information Packet 
Manu/Tambopato Information Packet 
Central/South America Bicycling Packet 


$30.00 [Members $20.00] #57 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] #58 
$20.00 [Members $15.00] #53 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] #2251 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] #101 
$10.00 [Members $4.50] #55 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] #52 
$10.00 [Members $4.50] #59 
$10.00 [Members $4.50] #2250 
$10.00 [Members $4.50] #56 
$20.00 [Members $15.00] #340 
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abroad view Fon ast tt eae oan 


peers ADVENTURE Sf 2] IFE 
Rapa Nui Journal EOUTH © ERR RAL AMERICA ; 
«the premiere source jor Faster Island 


events and scientific studies 


si SIS MST eh d titlia 
Expiore Your Wortd! 


Peru 


Ecuador 

www.abroadviewmagazine.co 

* unpretentious, in-depth and ey Bolivi 
inspiring travel content i “an 


e feature articles and captivating \ ps is ; 
photos covering a wealth of on on Casta Rica 
countries and communities cape avn AE? 


* cultural, environmental, : ee “ Belize 
historical, political and 
social issues Guatemala 
PO Box 6774, Los Osos, CA93412 
* tips, stories and useful travel Contact us for lit of our Easter leland publications 
info from fellow travelers Phones (805) 528-8558; 
; email: rapanuibooks@worldnet. alt.nel 
iWRITE FOR AV, SUBSCRIBE TO AV! www. islandheritage org 


1-800-344-6118 


/ NS 
www.adventure-life.com 


We've got it covered 


lock, stock & 
Bariloche! 


__ Travel guides for Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Caribbean, Central America, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador & Galapagos, Mexico, Peru, Rio, South America, Venezuela. 


www footprintbooks.com 
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I’LL TAKE MANHATTAN 


http://wwwi.nhi.nl/~ribot/english/introd. htm 

Be honest. Did you know Suriname became a Dutch colony 
when, in 1667 at the Treaty of Breda, it was traded to the En- 
glish for Manhattan? You did not! Anyway, if you don’t know 
something sensational like that, what can you possibly know 
about the birds of Suriname? 

Well, it’s not too late. Here’s everything you ever wanted 
to know about Suriname’s birds and then some -an 8 page 
gallery of birds, sounds of birds and videos, checklists and 
distribution maps and a whole lot more. 


I AM NOT A CROOK 
http://www. fujimorialberto.com/index.php 


Coming to you from Tokyo, it’s the Alberto Fujimori 
webpage in Spanish, English and Japanese. A crawler along the 
top lists Fujimori’s achievements —“Defeat of Terrorism —For- 
eign Debt Reduction -Hostage Rescue-Control of Inflation” 
etc. Vladimero Montesinos? Nary a word. 


GO FISH 


A most interesting page about pre-columbian fish farming 
in the Amazon. Learn how a team of archaeologists studying 
earthworks in the Bolivian Amazon discovered evidence of an- 
cient fish traps that covered more than 500 square kilome- 
ters. Fish farming was practiced on a scale capable of pro- 
viding sufficient protein to sustain large populations. The 
people responsible for this impressive land management are 
long gone but they left behind a remarkable model of produc- 
tive land use. 


NOT YETI 
www.occultopedia.com/m/maricoxi.htm 


Now, there is a website to help you identify the monster 
you saw in the Amazon. Was it Vasitris, the evil man-like 
beast, or Aluxes, the dwarf-like man-faced monster? Maybe 
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Matuyus, the wild men with backward pointing feet, or con- 
ceivably Curiquean, the giant of the ape-like creatures, tow- 
ering twelve-feet tall? Search the monsters of South 
America. 


IN THE BUFF 


http://vidal.med.puc.cl/ 

Surf the web for a peek at these untamed natives of Chile 
lounging on leaves with no clothes, some glimpsed fleetingly 
through native grasses, and still others mating brazenly in 
the open field. This is truly the most revealing site to enjoy 
the wonderful insects of Chile with all sorts of links to ter- 
mites, butterflies, and the occasional mosquito, as well as... 


ESS EE hE RE ES SES 


OLDIES BUT GOODIES 


(http://www. philaprintshop.com/samertxt. html) 


Maps these days lack the scrolls and mermaids, the flying 
fish and sea monsters that make antique so mysteriously en- 
chanting. Want to see what a great map should look like? 
Visit this site for a fine selection of maps of South America 
and buy one or two for your club. And remember Henry R. 
Wagner who said, “There is nothing that has such an air of 
verisimilitude as a map.” 


MUMMY DEAREST 


http://www.national raphic.com 1 /more/i 

Follow Johan Reinhard 20,7000 feet up the slopes of 
Ampato in Peru where he discovered the remains of a girl sac- 
rificed in an Inca ritual 500 years ago -the world famous ice 
mummy. 


SPIES OF LIFE 


http://www. odci.gov/cia/publications/factbook/index.html 


There’s 1,988 km of railroad in Peru. That and other inter- 
esting facts about the geography, people, government, 
economy, communications, transportation of Peru and a lot 
of other countries besides, you can find on this site. 


ALL TALK 


http://www.ethnologue.com/country index.asp 


Here you'll find the most comprehensive listing of the 
world’s currently known languages collected from researchers 


~all over the world. Check here also for language maps, loca- 


tions of the world’s living languages, CD’s, bibliographies, 
software tools, and bookstore. Might be time to brush up on 
your Kiribati. 
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Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one from Amazon.com. You can’t! Why? 
Because members of South American Explorers handcarry these maps back from various secret 
(0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so we’re one of the very few and sometimes 
the only source for these maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could well mean 
the difference between life and death when you’re hoofing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? 
Well, you better talk to us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble. com. Us, South American 
Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 


Non-Member Price/Member Price/Item Number 


SOUTH AMERICA (1:15,000,000) ......... 11.95 


«. 10.95 . #403 
Northwest Sheet (1:4,000,000) ...............00 $195 4.03: 7.95 . #383 
Northeast Sheet (1:4,000,000) .... sone B09D wssee Ti 9 5'» HOOF: 
Southern Sheet (1:4,000,000) ..............000. B95) pass 7.95 . #385 
ARGENTINA (Road Map, 1:4,000,000) ... 9.95 ..... 8.95 . #400 
Aconcagua Topo (American Alpine Club)... 7.00 ..... 5.00 . #412 
Tierra del Fuego (1:750,000) .......cceecsseeeee 9.95 ..... 8.95 . #402 
Patagonia (1:2,300,000) sel S leo ear 75 
Valdez Peninsula (1:275,000) SALE.......... 12.95 ... 12.95 . #561 
Monte Fitz Roy & 

Cerro Torre (1:50,000) SALE .......eseseeee + 12.95 ... 12.95 . #562 
BOLIVIA (1:2,000,000) 0.0... eeeeeeeeees 11.00 ... 10.00. #581 
Cordillera Real Map (1:135:000) ............. 11.00 ... 10.00. #535 
Gochabambatecracesoisisersserssevartarttessectccnreateree FSO 5.50. #404 
Lake Titicaca ..... 5:00 1...: 5.00 . #405 
La Paz.. wee Ulises 5.50 . #406 
POTOSI cascasscarcadcessqcshastareuneeckevecavabiusteh edecwaanvs ToD0 Nave 5.50 . #407 
TTT WATAKU teases scocccestennsestsssceavcecsvsutsvosadencareves TO eh 5.50 . #409 
Amazon Basin (1:4,000,000) .. 8.95 7.95 . #793 
Brasil Road Map (Quatro Rodas) .. 14.90 ... 13.95 . #481 
Rio de Janeiro SALE ........ Sisachexsipe maene iO Unt 5.00 . #488 
Sao Paulo City Map ......ssesseseeseseeresensessrssenee 4.00 ..... 4.00 , #490 
CHILE (Road Map, 1:2,000,000)........... 11.95 ... 10.95 . #530 
Chile & Argentina Border: Road Map...... 11.95 ... 10.95 . #532 
Torres del Paine Trekking Map «...s-s:cs-+06 15.95 ... 14.95 . #795 
Carretera Austral (1:1,000,000) SALE ........5.00 ..... 5.00. #531 
Patagonia (1:2,300,000) ........sscsssesseeesesees 13.95 ... 12.95. #578 
CuencalLourist Plan siscsccsvcistvsscacoccdsrdastavseve 7.00 ..... 6.00 . #484 
QUO; (TFI2SS00) ta scersscsencescseseeveseee wecps OGD) vivan fea a HOOD 
Galapagos Pocket Guide .. we 11.00 ... 10.00, #485 
Guayaquil Pocket Guide .......cccsececseeeseserenes 7.00 ..... 6.00 . #486 
Oravalo Tourist Plan........ meat eere 6.00 . #579 
Chimborazo Guide SALE .......sssccesecsreresees 4.00 ..... 3.00. #591 
Galapagos Island (1: 300,000) ......-..++-+++. 12.00 ... 10.00 . #596 
Ecuador Topographical Maps (1:50,000) b 
Alausi SALE .......++. sascboniseapnenctosiacenctisensidsOU ici: 5.00 . #583 
GBT at Pe ctcsscissccaccrsecupduces cehsverectdbncastherho ents 8:00)... 7.00 . #584 
COtOpaKlizestssssasecescartonavncusexsexecracacananesasewas 12.00 ... 10.00 . #586 
Chavicha SWE cccconcescoccscescacccsocesvocsuccece 5.00 ..... 5.00. #574 
@himborazorcavccvcctecterspersacentatesasecsvvonters 12.00 .., 10.00 . #585 
Chimborazo Guide SALE .......++++ seeassesti00) sane sc00 tO IL 
Mulal6 SALE .......cccccccecscsceees ehocsssccecsusce SOU eave 5.00 , #588 

Secs soucsuseecsecsesU0 5.00. #588 
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Hiking and climbing in Ecuador and Peru? Not sure what topos 
you’ll need? Take a look at our web site at www.saexplorers.org, 
call us at 607~277-0488, or e-mail us at explorer@saexplorers.org 


Peru Maps 
Perit ROGGIMAD ac ceoscscvssssvesessesststentencizcnics TODS ess. 9.95 . #620 
Lima City Map .......... -+ 10.00 ..... 8.00 . #622 
Cusco Tourist Guide .........cessecsseerceessereeee 14.95 ... 13.95 . #413 
Machu Picchu Color Site Map 

(Archaeological) . #593 
Nazca Lines Map........ . #619 
Newilnica Trans... cccsssasconcssesaxeessenecseastebvanes 9.00 . #794 
Peru Department Maps 1:600,000/1:200,000 
Amazonas (Chachapoyas, Rio Maranon) . 12.00 ... 10.00 . #630 
Ancash (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) ......... 12.00 ... 10.00 . #631 
Apurimac (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) ......... 12.00 ... 10.00 . #632 
Arequipa (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) ....... 12.00 ... 10.00 . #633 
Ayacucho (Rio Apurimac)......eeeeesseereee 12.00 ... 10.00 . #634 
Huancavalica (Rio Mantaro) SALE .......2+06. 8.00 ..... 8.00 . #637 
Junin (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, La Merced) 12.00 ... 10.00. #640 
La Libertad (Trujillo) SALE ......ssessseresseseee 8.00 ..... 8.00. #641 
Lambayeque (Chiclayo) SALE ....sesssseesesseee 8.00 ..... 8.00 . #642 
Lima (Barranca, Huaraz) ............ ... 12.00 ... 10.00 . #643 
Loreto (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) ............000 12.00 ... 10.00 . #644 
Madre de Dios (Manu, Rio Tambopata) ... 12.00 ... 10.00 . #645 
Moquegua (General Sanchez Cerro) SALE ... 5.00 ..... 5.00 . #646 
Puno (Lake Titicaca) .....ccccsssscsesssesscccessvoeee 12.00 ... 10.00 . #649 
Tumbes (Rio Tumbes) SALE ......cscceceseseeeee 5:00 «02 5.00 . #652 
Pert Topographical Maps (1:100,000) and Trekking Maps 
GBI AV (S2S)) scostesssscscescosesmagestuuesssasesavertess 12.00 ... 10.00 . #664 
Cordilleras Blanca & Huayhuash Tourist map ....... 12.00. 10.00 
#625 
GCoroneo: (TSH) \o.cccccsccsveexcvervessesesttrsenestoees 12.00 ... 10.00 . #656 
Elitercsi(0:91)| mesceprisensansxsantassitercaipps w+ 12.00 ... 10.00 . #657 
Huayhuash Trekking (1:80:000) ................ 8.00 ..... 6.00 . #626 
TincalTraili (12'S O00) ie arescscscsrcesareosnsen onbrerats (NN) Oe 6.00 . #627 
Llanganuco/Santa Cruz Trail (1:80,000) ..... 8.00 ..... 6.00 . #626 
OCONZALE (ZS t) eicccccarvcscrssentestseacecatynnacsotvess 12.00 ... 10.00 . #658 
Orcapampa (311) SALE ...sccccecesesesceseesesees +00 vases 5.00 . #666 
Pomabanba (181) SALE ....scceeeeceeseees sasoreee 300 ..... 5.00 . #663 
Quillabamba (260) SALE... SbapanaraeussncU Ome 5.00 . #669 
Wrubamiba(2:7 2) scccetesassevatedecovtuessectersseviy 12.00 ... 10.00 . #667 
Vilcanota (Auzangate) Trail (1:50:000)....... 8.00 ..... 6.00 . #629 
Yanahuanca SALE ....ssccseceseseeee aiaapeareserd + 5.00 ..... 5.00 . #660 
VENEZUELA (1:1,750,000) ..........sssececeese 8.95 ..... 7.95 . #710 
Guyana SALE ....,..+++++ eueeeposceds scusecccosevene DoUL) crave 5.00 . #410 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


Postage 6 
Handling 


Domestic Orders 

US $8 & under........ $2.00 

$8.01 t0 $15 oss $3.50 

$15.01 to $285.......... $5.50 

$25.01 to $80......... $6.50 

$50.01 to $75... $7.95 

$75.01 to $100....... $8.95 

$100.01 to $150 ..$10.95 

$150.01 to $200 ..$12.95 

$200.01 to $260 ..$14.98 

OVvEr $250 oo esssssesee $16.95 

NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales tax 
when calculating postage and handling using above 
table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 
to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, add 
$10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, add $20.00 to 
postage (continental U.S, only) Allow 7-14 days for 
delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you 
are paying by Visa or Mastercard, we will add the 
cost of airmail to your credit card. If you want, 
send your order, and we will advise you of the total 
cost plus postage charges so you can pay by check. 
Foreign checks and money orders must be in U.S. 
funds drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 
minimum. Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or 
free catalog to the person of your choice. Simply 
specify their name, address and the items you want 
shipped in the “Ship to” section at right. 


Order Form 


Quantity Item # Item Name Price 
Subtotal 
Please check the appropriate boxes: 8% Sales Tax (NY residents only) 
New Address Postage and Handling 
(New Member or Subscriber ‘ 
[1 Renewing Membership # Membership 
Don’t exchange my name with Gift Membership 
other organizations TOTAL US $ 

BILLTO 

Name 

Address 


City/State/Zip 


Telephone ee 
SHIP TO 


Name 
Address 


City/State/Zip 


Telephone a ee 
NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.0. boxes 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 


Number 
Expires Signature 


Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
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Magical Machu Picchu 
Lest City of the Inea 
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